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LAST CALL FOR DAHLIA BULBS 


, Plant a Dozen or More Dahlia Bulbs and Enjoy Them 


12 Cactus for........-.- 
12 Decoratives for____- 
12 Peony-Flowered for 
All named varieties MY SELECTION. Send at once for Catalogue of Dahlias. 
46 Palmer St. - 


W. F. BROWN’ - 


Norwich, Conn. 


Golden Measure, Norton, Smith, Wales, War, 
W Carmen Syiva, Le Marecha: Foch, Mary Fen- 
nell, Early Sunrise, Schwaben, Pendleton, 
P. Perfection, Hulot, Europa, Kirtland, Zang, Louise, etc. 


Send us your list of wants for quotations. 


MONTEREY BULB COMPANY 


Monterey - - Calif. 
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— The Famous | 


Orpington Irises 


OUR NEW IRIS CATALOGUE, which will 
contain full particulars of a magnificent set of 
grand NEW VARIETIES raised by Hybri. 


dists in Europe, is in 


Write immediately for a copy to be sent to 


you on publication. 


Percy B. J. Murrell (Managing Partner) 


The Orpington Nurseries Company 
Orpington, England 
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course of preparation. 
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Your Last Chance This Season 
Special Offer Metzner’s Grand Prize Strain Gladioli 


Price 
Variety Color each 
Abalone, Lilac rose -.--.-..---- $ .75 
Antioch, Lt. Salmon ---.--.--- 50 
Chipmunk, Lemon white ---.-- 1.00 


Chosen Queen, Rose Cerise -- 1.00 


John E. Peabody, Lt. Am. 
DERE, ccncemsctccansoosucs 1.00 

Larkspur, Scarlet rose ------ y~ 

Nellie Grant, Melrose ------.-- 1.0 


Oriental Beauty, Cerise Novelty 1 r+ 
Scotland, Ruffled Ivory -.---- 1.0 
Zephyrs’ Gift, Lt. rose pink 1.00 
Tel WEREE 6ccde ns qcosed $9.00 


Set (10) large bulbs for $5.00 
Set (10) planting size for $3.00 


METZNER FLORAL CO. 


Mountain View 


Price 

Variety Color each 
Aloha, ‘Gearist ...5.....-2<<<< $ .25 
Amazon, Cream and flesh .. .26 
Colonial, Lilac pink ...-..-.-..-. -26 
Constancy, Rose ...-.-........ 35 
Etta Davis, Am. Beauty -.-.-. 50 
S6G, TOE cuc.ccmckddotiviss -16 
Sinseed:. Wine, :.5.<2.-cetnesous -25 
Nora Wilson, Cream white .. .50 
Polar Star, Milk white ...... -76 
)}usemite, Salmon rose ...... -35 
Fateh. valed. ..cccccscccceh $4.20 


Set (10) large bulbs for $2.50 
Set (10) planting size for $1.50 





- Calif. 














Bulbs—Bulblets 
Planting Stock 


For prices see Page 20, of APRIL FLOWER GROWER : 
Large Bulbs of Shaylor, Lilywhite, Scarlet Prin- 
ceps, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Red, White and Gold and 
Crimson Glow. Planting Stock of Joe Coleman, 
Lilywhite, Avalon, Orange Glory, Pride of Goshen, 
Scarlano, Scarlet Princeps, Mrs. Wm. Kent, Crim- 
son Glow and Le Marechal Foch. All Bulblets 
offered in April ad. are still available. 

I suggest that you have orders sent C. O. D. to 

avoid refunds. Give second choice in size or variety 

if you have any. 

BULBLETS BY QUART, 1/32 bushel— Joe Coleman 
$7.50; Lilywhite $4.00; Mrs. Dr. Norton $10.00; 
Orange Glory $15.00; Red Amarillas $7.50; Scar- 
lano $20.00; Crimson Glow $10.00; Europa $7.50; 
Anna Eberius $60.00; Dorothy Wheeler $20.00; 
Pride of Goshen $7.50; Herada $4.00. For Pints 
add 10 per cent. and divide by two. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


1112 N.E. 18th St, Portland, Oregoa 

















freedom of bloom. 





All the pass European and American introductions 
Highest awards by American Peony Society. 
Highest awards by American Iris Society. 

Movilla plants are unsurpassed for vigor and 


Descriptive catalog compiled by James Boyd 
and John C. Wister—30¢. Price list free. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 

































Tender Water Lilies 
Have Larger Flowers 


That’s the reason they’re so popular in big ponds and arti- 











ficial pools. Some flowers are more than a foot in diameter, 
with large petals and a colorful mass of stamens in the center. 
Rubra rosea (carmine) and Dentata — R 

‘ . ubra rosea, 
(white) are worthy of a place in your Dentata 
water garden this season. They cost $1-each 
only $1 each, or $1.75 for two. $1.75 for two 











Send For Our Catalog 


It illustrates some excellent varieties and describes many more. 


Send now ; this is the month to start Tender Lilies. 


THE INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES CoO. 
Box K, Independence, Ohio 
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The Flower Grower Special The <——* 4 ee 
Garden Cultivator 





Strong—3 to 5 Eye Divisions 


(ALL TRUE TO NAME) 
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} Alma (Shaylor) --------- $5.00 Louies Brand (Brand) -. 3.50 ] 
: its ki ye ee 
This garden tool is the best of its kind. t  Bayedere (Lem) -------- 600 Marie Crousse (Gr.)---- 250°} 
The handles are of selected oak, the adjust- } Bronte Mepeticend ~~ © Eicpteen Want 2am} 
able parts of steel and malleable iron and Or tatilg i “a Mee fi tse 
the attachments of special oil tempered steel. re Bhasior Becker 2 Micon Hi aj pe } 
The regular equipment with this tool is | eta a hee, ~~ 
three attachments: A double ended steel . a —— 2 eee a 1.50 
shovel for opening large and small trenches ; | Boowing Glow (Hollis) 300 Odette (Den) = hos 
a combined rake and sweep; and a mold- | - cee Coe, 52 Soot Gate — 1 | 
board plow for deep trenching. | Somptacag (besa). $58 pee Soe thei tes 
( John Richardson ( >). 250 Sarah (Lem.) . 2.50 q 
| Jubilee (Pleas) ......-..- 7.00 Solange (Lem.) --...... 600 
, Karl Rosenfield ( ) .{ 2.50 Souv. de Louis Bigot 4 
| Kelway’s “ueen (Kel) -. 10.00 GERD eececéecteccecco 600 j 
, iw Splendida (Kel.) ~....... 5.00 4 
, (Kel) ............-... 7.50 Suzette (Des.) --.--..-... 300 4 
> | Le Fee (Lem.) --....... 8.00 Tora-no-maki (Jap.) .... 400 {4 
, ‘ontaine (Lem.) .... 250 W. 4 
>» La Martine (Lem.) -~..-.... 6.00 OS 800 64 
‘ Fiancee (Lem.) ~...... 4.00 Wenonah (Franklin) .. 5.00 { 
> Le France (Lem.) -..... 7.5 Wilton 4 
> Dessert ( ) .... 30.08 St! tnbniecesces 15.00 = 4 
>» Longfellow (Brand) -.... 6.00 Winnifred Domme 4 
; i (Brand) 3.50 eee 3.50 4 
Lorch (G & K) ---.-.... ae iy S eenacae 4.00 ; 
‘ Write for prices on varieties wanted } 
r 4 
JULIUS J. AN STEEN 
‘ 109 North Dearborn Street ; 
‘ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
‘ 
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“THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL” among the Editor’s Irises 
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Extra ATTACHMENTS are: . 
nae" |} EONLES 


Invincibie Cultivator Attachment. Five-pronged cul- 
tivator which will work in most any soil and very easy of 
operation. Valuable where much cultivating is to be done. 
Price, postpaid, $1.20. 

Three-Shovel Attachment. Excellent for deep culti 
vation and in hard or stony ground. Price, postpaid, $1.10 

out the different attachments under your conditions. The right 
one more than pay for itself in one season. 

Nothing but words of praise have been received from'the large num- 
ber of our readers ot a secured this implement. 

THE FLowerR Grower SPECIAL is still furnished 
as a premium with subscriptions as follows: 


With five one year subscriptions at $1.50 each, total 


THE CREAM OF THE LIST 
Three for $2.00 





Lots of people ask 
me to pick out for 
them the very best 
Peonies in the list. 
That is hard to do, 


$7.50. for they are all good, 

a I ret but here is my per- 
Only regular equipment furnished under these sonal choice 

offers. EACH 


Subscribers of THE FLOWER GROWER who are 
already paid for some time in advance, may secure 
THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL Garden Cultivator 
for remittance of the regular price, $4.00. Please 
understand that the above figures are for aoe 
equipment aay ent do not include the Seeder, In 
vincible, nor Three-Shovel Attachments. 


Festiva Maxima ( white) .75c. 
Edulis Superba (pink) . .60c. 
Felix Crousse (red) _..$1.00 
Each stands at the 
very top of its-class. 
One large, strong plant 


i i i el 








S. More comolete specifications and illustrations will be found 
issues preceding. 


P. 
in the May FLower GROWER and several i lowa 
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of each, by prepaid post 
Subscribers will pay express. The tool packed for ship- to your door 

ment weighs less than eighteen pounds, but it cannot be ‘ iL $2.00 
sent by Pe mong oot 2 soonest ie Seoeneate. Ship- , 
ments made either from actory in. lowa, or 7 
Calcium, N. Y., according to location of the subscriber. Henry Field Seed Company 
MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. Shenandoah 
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KEMP’S -- WONDER -- GLADS 


Pink Wonder--White Wonder--Albania--Early Snowflake--Princeley, Etc. 


The season of 1923 is past: I have enjoyed a v prosperous season, and I heartily thank all my friends and customers for the cplendid support given me 
in my tor the distribution ofthese seat varie jeties. - a 


several new varieties of merit, season of 1924; detailed announcement of which will be made in THE FLOWER GROWER in late 
summer. pret pee waa about November 15th. 


J. A. KEMP, (Gladiolus Specialist, Breeder and Grower), LITTLE SILVER, N.J. 

















- ; os » FREESIAS IRIS PAPER WHITES 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture | Ss:ist sidstecSucis yoke zer amy retinment All sizes ot ver 
Six Large Volumes—3600 Pages—Thousands of Illustrations Write for Iris oot hee Shigmente te ben a is é ae be I shail have a surplus of 


many of the led this season and on which I 














F SS 7 offer very iow prices. If oon =e to get in on this distribution, better not 
The most comeschenaive work extant on Horticulture. Gio 20,000 delay. 
»  . to $0.00 net (Monthly payments if desired.) Send for I have 10,000 Pa as Whites, with a few Chinese Lilies mixed in, which I will sell 
printed prospectus fully describing this valuable work. for $8.00 per 1000 F. O. B eley. 
. E. BRIGGS, The Glad Man” 
THE FLOWER GROWER 7 Calcium, N. Y. 1531 Hopkins St. Berkeley, Californlia 


(California long season bulbs are the best) 














FLOWERS HAVE NAMES 
KNOW THEM BY USING 
Roiph’s Reversible Piant Labels 


“ They won't wiggle with the wind” 
Holders made non-turning. Pat’d Nov. 14, 1922 


“TALL BEARDED IRIS” 


BY WALTER STAGER 
262 Pages G6 x 9 





























Y ILLUSTRATED Name held in a horizontal and oblique position 
: 2 THREE Sizes 
Price $2.00, Postpaid "Small size 12 in. long with 1 in. x 3in. Ia 
\ a a 
Re en net tanks on It is the Medium size 22 in. long with 1% in. 3 fe label, 
ensive, authoritative and practical work ever pro- for perennials, roses, etc. 
duced on e Iris. _ Large size 42 in. long with 2 in. x 4 in. label, 
her Stages spose speaks from a lifetime of experience with the Iris, and for Peonies, Dahlias, shrubs, etc. 
nlnoaest etime, as he is a man of mature years, and mature judg- Price 08 $10, and $i hundred for the three sizes. 25 at the 
men and ai castes qrpertenee. hun rate. Markham. Special quotations by the 
a me otek San we ee Cxemenly sell at Soom $3. a to $4.00, it Sompend to 9 Gasden Clubs, Horticultural a, Landscape 
been au 's wish that practically at pu er’s cost, aadenere, Ste bels polished on both sides, ready for use with 
so as to place it within reach of everyone. At $2.00 the book, is 2 real , metallic Metallic ink for writing or printing names on la 
bargain. which produces a permanent jet black, 25 cts. a Bottle, 
For Sale Only By specially made glass pen-for use with ink, 10 cts. each. 
sas MADISON COOPER poe inc ge 7 ater heme ye need sag A 
Publisher of The Flower Grower - Calcium, N. Y. ROLPH LABEL WORKS - Markham, Ontario, Cauada 

























THE NEWER IRISES 
& PEONIES 


Irises Ambassadeur,Ballarine, Dejazet, Eden 

Philpots, Lent A. Williamson, Med- 
rano, Moliere, Mrs. Walter Brewster, Opera, 
Trianon, Turco, Zouave, and 200 other fine sorts. 


Le Cygne, Phillipe Rivoire, So- 
Peonies lange, Therese, and 200 other su- 











perb varieties. 


ASK FOR LISTS 





MAPLEWOOD NURSERIES 
(On Montreal-Oftawa Highway) 


Largest Growers in Canada 


KENNETH McDONALD & SONS, LIMITED 
(Established 1847) 

_ SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN 

OTTAWA - CANADA 
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June, 19° due Frower Grower Iv 
-—-NOT Sold Out— 
WORDS OF APPRECIA- 
_ While our prices this season’ are below the average, we have not re- 
an order. Ege kM lier her ge maps be a | TION THAT RING TRUE 
list and may be vertising. However, we are more interes WITH ENTHUSIASM 
ited me the pa: Tae of the flower loving public in our lists. RAVENNA. OTO 
Consi B WEts Sle pellag 12-05, of commute, ‘ooeseany Sint cur rests - 
at least up to average in quality, true to name, etc., regardless o 
the price. EXTRACTS OF UNSOLICITED LETTERS 
“*Giant Nymph’ is wonderful—6 ——— 19 flowers, a 
J R I glorious spike, and most pleasing color.”—London, Ont., 
: Canada, Aug. 14, ’22. 
quelle tilt or eee deep, aed tevety Mien; ond 
eas y our eal away ; ovely ; 

We grow the very rare and finest varieties, for example : Leota, of perfect pink, and Giant Nymph, almost as tall as I 
Arnbassadeur -_..___. $4.00 Magnifica.____........ $4.00 =e are Paradise Flowers.”—Memphis, Tenn., June 4, 
Crusader. 2.50 Queen Caterina. 4.00 < 
Lent A. Williamson 2.50 Souv. Gaudichau... 7.00 “Last Sunday I had the pleasure of seeing Sheila in all its 
Lord of June -....... 2.00 glory.”—Rochester, N. Y., August 16, 1922. 

and, of course, the best of the better known varieties, at popular prices : “Your ‘Sweet Lavender’ has delighted me with blooms, 
12 for $2.00 (your selection) so rare, so altogether different to anything else I’ve met in 
Consion. Calorie, Darien, Dorathep, De , Bernice, Fairy, Florentina, Glads. A jece and one of the real honest-to-good- 
S ajus, no & Rose, ic. Hi aa. & . H. Smith. A " 4 ~-~* —, ness Glads.”—So. Portland, Maine, July 30, 1922. 
Lolengrin. Loreley., Mme. Cherea Queen of of May, Rakan, Violacea Gran- Do I Need to Say More? 
| Walhalla, Dalmarius, Dr. Sanford, Mrs. Kim Rev. Wurtelle 
PSE ey ee oe Bulbs of these varieties entirely sold for this season. 
Mary Garden, Parc de Neuilly, Mrs. Alan Gray, Parisiana, Prosper Laugier, - 
Queen ee Se, Sep ae See. Special Bulblet Offer : 
We grow rrespondingly choi = ive selecti f Peoni G NYMPH ‘ : 4 = 100 
grow aco y choice comprehensive ion of Peonies. LEOTA Z : $4. per 100 
SWEET LAVENDER - $3. per 100 
Clarence WV. W. HubbarD SHEILA -  -  §$250'per 100 
di PEONIES & IRISES JOE COLEMAN 
snentciitiainiias ees % tina Cleveland Road ~ Ravenna, Ohio 
eee | i in A 
, . 
LUTHER BURBANK Says:-- 
> 
“* Although my desk and surroundings are literally r 
covered with magazines, books for review, etc., yet I ‘ j 
always fiud many items of great interest in THE ‘ ) 
FLOWER GROWER. , ; 
“I know of no other horticultural magazine published : ‘ 
anywhere which is so thorougily practical, so well ‘ } 
edited and so generally interesting as the one which 4 4 
you publish.’’ ‘ ; 
‘ 
of Santa Calif., is wi ‘ 
nen Sete, of See Row. © ia eee at ; 
py eye De me he world. Everybody knows Burbank, and, ‘ 4 
——— Luther Burbank has no business relation with THE ‘ 
FLOWER GROWER, ond ite edhor and publisher ts not peesoeaily oo : ; 
quainted with Burbank. an honest meritorious ‘ ' 
qualities can be the motive which prompts nim to praise THs FLOWER ‘ ) 
as above. 7 4 
‘ 4 
} 
> 
ARTMETI CUT FLO Fok eet atteee Yortes pe | 
“ ” V AS F , A» of water to secure ts. You may put ] 
ERS ‘ applications of fertilizer and much time on your garden, 
ES OR W . bt une there man ample apply of water to mae the pet Tod 
ara ‘ available, it is all wasted. ’ 
—Green Enamel or Mahogany P Ingaton is much mor than «protection agin drought By , 
No. C—Hejght 9 inches, $i-25 postgaid in U.S.A. ‘ ngiee Se plants constantly supplied with water, there is no check | 
Nec. “ 4 . in “« © os ; growth, so they are earlier, larger, and much finer and better. » 
No.c—- “ 155 “ 2:00 ye * ‘ White us for further information. ; 
, ‘ 
Send for folder “F” illustrating a new and ‘ Cc. W. SKINNER ; 
distinct line of vases, baskets, hanging boxes, Box 196 1 
etc. ARTMETL vases can be furnished in , en in J. ; 
accordance with any color scheme or sent un- ‘ , 
finished for your own decoration. 
7 
MUENZENMAYER SHEET METAL WORKS — , es 
Department FG Junction City, Kansas 2022 aS 
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} vie PLANT IN JUNE 


For Finest Blooms 


OUR CATALOG 





“The World’s Best Dahlias” 





tells the plain truth about the very best 

new creations and standard varieties. 
Beautifully illustrated. Eight pages in 

natural colors. Write today for free copy. 





See natural color reproduction 
of “BETTY AUSTIN” and 15 


other varieties in our new catalog. 


New: Gagtus Dehlia: Betty Austin 


HE ABSOLUTELY perfect Cactus 
Dahlia. Note the splendid form and 
stem in the illustration. Color—yel- 

low at base of petal, blending to rosy carmine 
and rose yellow at tip; reflex rose. A most 
beautiful and distinctive color combination, 
that makes it a best seller. Early, free and 
continuous bloomer: always full to the center. 


Strong Roots $5.00 each : 33530 


ALSO-—For those who do not know Peacock Quality and want the greatest Dahlia 
Value for their money, we offer the following introduction offers, all named varie- 
ties, and all different but not labelled. 


12 SUPERB DAHLIAS (Value $3.65) for $1.50 
12 NEW AND RARE DAHLIAS (Value $7.55) for $2.50 


Peacock woan'32. Dahlias 


One hundred (100) acres grown in 1923 
We are the largest Dahlia Growers in the World. An enviable position made possible only 
by the appreciation of the Superiority of our stock by satisfied customers. 


- Peacock Dahlia Farms, P. 0. Berlin,N. J. 
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Soft, gentle breezes, green grass and trees; 

Birds singing gaily, and rrooning of bees. 

Pleecy white clouds, skies wondrous blue; 

Siluery waters dancing for you. 

Brilliant red Poppy nodding its head; 

Roses so fragrant aud Roses so red. 

Daisies and Buttercups join in the tune,-- 

All Nature’s saying, “Sing! it is June.” 
—Mirs. R. W. Leader 

















Se AL ee Seb BEDE hati a ' Pate 
Peonies in the Botanic Gardens at Washington, D. C., with the dome of the National Capitol in the background 
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be instituted in various parts of the country. See also note in. editorial department. 


NE of the direct results of good 
citizenship training at Camp 
Roosevelt, the national boy- 
building institution, is the re- 

gard with which these seven hundred 


at 
By tae 
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“Camp Roosevelt—Builder of Boys” 


The summer camp idea is au excellent one. Camp Roosevelt seems to be efficiently and correctly con- 
ducted. It is planned to enlarge its scope. With Camp Roosevelt as a model, many other summer camps may 


’ 





and more boys look upon the property 
of others. The camp is located in a 
piuresquely beautiful spot in north- 
eru Indiana, on Silver Lake. Its nat- 
ural beauty has been greatly en- 


—(The Editor) 


hanced through the efforts of the land- 
scape gardeners who were delegated 
for this purpose. The quaint build- 
ings, of log and frame construction, 
have been built with direct bearing 











Camp Rooseveit—Building sturdy bodies the military way 
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upon the picturesqueness of their lo- 
cation, and grassy mounds encompass 
them. 


The camp is surrounded on three 
sides by dense woods, where the op- 
portunity for nature-study specimens 
is rich. With so many wild flowers 
growing rampant in the woods, with 
the wild birds of beautiful plumage 
and wild rabbits so close to the boys 
that they could oftentimes be caught, 
it is a remarkable fact that not one 
case of killing or mal-treating any of 
the wild things has ever come to the 
attention of the Commanding Officer 
or his assistants. On the other hand, 
from the time a boy enters camp until 
he leaves at the end of the term, he is 
taught and shown the beauty of na- 
ture’s wildness, and instead of de- 
stroying, he learns to take care of it. 
During the Summer, when the bushes 
are covered with Roses, the Maiden- 
hair Fern is in full bloom, and the 
camp site is rich in color and delicate 
perfume; not one broken branch or 
drooping flower shows the work of 
ruthless boys. They enjoy the beauty, 
and go home with beautiful memories 
of nature’s picturesqueness. 

That is one of the ways in which 
boys are made into “better boys.” 

are many other avenues of ap- 
proach, all of which lead to the better 
citizenship training, which character- 
izes Camp Roosevelt as the finest in- 
stitution of its kind in the country. 
The work of building future American 
citizens at this camp is under the 
supervision of experienced instructors. 


AMP ROOSEVELT is, however, 

unique in other respects. It is 
the only summer educational-training 
encampment for boys operated under 
the auspices of a public school system, 
the War Department of the U. S. 
Government, and aided by such na- 
tional organizations as the American 
Red Cross, The Y. M. C. A., Chicago 
Dental Society, and others; and as- 
sisted by public-spirited 
business men who yearly contribute 
the needed funds. 


The camp is the outcome of many 
years of concentrated research, and 
study of boy problems by Major F. L. 
Beals, U. S. A., Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics, and Supervisor 
of Physical Education in the Chicago 
publichigh schools. Realizing the great 
need for supervised play and study 
during the long summer vacation pe- 
riod, when hundreds of boys roam the 
city streets idly, ofttimes falling into 
poolroom or other vicious habits, 
Major Beals succeeded in interesting 
the Chicago educators in the establish- 
ment of the camp, as a great Olym- 
pian playground. Intended primarily 
for Chicago school boys, the camp scon 
became nationally known, and no 
other encampment of like nature be- 
ing available, boys from all parts of 
the United States soon asked for and 
were accepted to the camp. The only 


fue Frower Grower 


requirement is that a boy be from ten 
to eighteen years, and have a good 
moral character. 

The camp is divided into three di- 
visions; the summer schools, which 
embrace seventh and eighth grade 
and complete high school courses; the 
R. O. T. C. or military division, for 
boys fourteen years and over who pre- 
fer a maximum of health-buiiding ac- 
tivity in the out-of-doors; and the 
Junior Camp, fer the younger lads. A 
staff of more than one hundred of- 
ficers, instructors, scoutmasters, Y. 
M. C. A. secretaries, and others assist 
Major Beals in carrying out the ex- 
tensive camp program. 


Because of the support of the affili- 
ating national organizations, Major 
Beals is able to charge boys who at- 
tend but a very nominal fee for the 
privileges of attendance. 

The summer schoois division opens 
on July 2nd and closes on August 18, 
while the R. O. T. C. and Junior Camp 
divisions open on July 9, and close on 
August 18. 

Major Beals is always glad to con- 
fer with parents and aid them where 
desired, in solving their boy-problems. 
Inauiries addressed to his office at the 
Board of Education, 460 South State 
— Chicago, receive prompt atten- 

ion. 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 











Have we been planting too deep? I 
am inclined to think that as a rule we 
are prone to do so. Mr. Veditz has 
called our attzation to the fact that 
nature plants shallow. For several 
years I have been setting my Peonies 
very shallow; covering the crown buds 
by not over an inch of soil, and then 
mulching well the first Winter to pre- 
vent their heaving. In the Iris bed 
deep planting seems to be naturally 
resented, and the rhizomes seem de- 
termined to kick the covers off and 
expose their naked backs to the warm 
sunlight. For years practically every- 
body advised rather deep planting of 
Gladioli, because when the corms are 
planted deep, greater stability is given 
to the spike so that it is not so liable 
to fall over, but it is not unlikely that 
the advantages in shallow planting 
are so great that they are more than 
well worth the time and bother of 
staking and tying up the rows at 
least where the planting is not ex- 
tensive. 

It seems that in California it has 
been proven that shallow planting for 
Gladioli is best. -Mr. Diener says: 
“Deep planting has been found detri- 
mental to growth everywhere. High 
planting has been proven better.” 
Again he says: “We plant our bulbs 
from two to three inches under the 
surface; but on light, sandy ground 
we think the bulbs should be planted 
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an inch or two deeper.” 





An acquaintance who has confidence 


“in the value of my opinions on matters 


horticultural once asked me for in- 
formation as to when and how to di- 
vide and reset some Peonies he wished 
to remove from one location to an- 
other. I went into considerable de- 
tail explaining how I planted my 
Peonies; urging the importance of 
having good soil and having it well 
pulverized, and warned him especially 
against planting too deep. One day, 
late in the following Spring, he 
stopped me on the street to tell me that 
although he had planted his Peonies 
the way I had told him to, not a sin- 
gle one of them had as yet shown any 
signs of life. 

“That’s queer,” I replied, “I never 
before heard of a Peony not coming 
up; how. deep did you set them—so 
that those fat little buds or eyes were 
about an inch or two below the sur- 
face?” 

“Oh h—,” said he, “I'll bet I planted 
the blankety blank things upside 
down—I thought those buds were new 
roots just starting.” 





“IT want to get something to plant 
along a pathway that will be in bloom 
all Summer, and that has evergreen 
foliage so that it will make a nice ap- 
pearance through the Winter; what 
shall I get?” This question was asked 
recently in all seriousness by a per- 
plexed neighbor who often comes to 
me for advice. 

I certainly would like to be able to 
answer his question. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Another Universe, But Smaller 


The world, whether actually or not, 
has been growing fast during the cen- 
turies in which the world’s knowledge 
has been growing. Perhaps the birth- 
rate for stars has not increased since 
the year 5,000 B. C., and the heavens 
have still the same general appearance. 
But in men’s minds telescopic informa- 
tion reveals an amplitude of space peo- 
pled by billions of bodies, gaseous and 
solid. As far as we individually are 
concerned the world ws with each 
discovery, each scientific supposition. 

At the Arequipa station in Peru, 
Harvard astronomers now are said to 
have measured the Large Magellanic 
cloud, a nebulous feature in the southern 
hemisphere, som like the Milky 
Way. Incidentally they have discovered 
2,000 new nebluae; but that dwindles in 
the face of other discoveries. Figures 
show that the cloud is another universe! 
In its diameter of 15,000 light years 
(light travels o- 16. 440,000,000 miles 


in one day), shine stars far brighter 
than any in our system. Hundreds ex- 
ceed the bri ess of the sun by 10,- 
000 times! ould the moon come be- 


tween the Magellanic universe and the 
Harvard observers 10,000 of the new 
system’s stars would be hidden. 

And yet what a thing is local pride! 
We like to hear that our own univers? 
is after all the bigger of the two—New 
York Sun 
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Gladiolus Plantings 


OR a long time most Gladiolus 
F plantings consisted of a few rows 
in the vegetable garden, but the 
wonderful new creations have found 
such favor that people are growing 
Gladioli in larger quantities and have 
not only special Gladiolus gardens for 
cutting, but plantings for landscape 
and other decorative uses. 


As yet the average flower lover 
plants bulbs when he makes the 
kitchen garden, but the real “Glad 
Fan” plants early and late. For early 
blooms he chooses large bulbs of early 
varieties, plants them in pots and 
places them in his sunniest. window 
where they get a good start, then when 
weather warms, plants them outside. 
At that time he puts in another lot of 
bulbs, and follows with successive 
plantings about every two weeks. 

Plantings in late June are desirable, 
for when August with its abundance 
of bloom has gone by, and the garden 
shows less and less color, the plant- 
ing that is coming on, is turned to 
with special interest. It is closely 
watched, perhaps coaxed and petted 
more than the earlier ones, and as the 
growth becomes stronger and taller, 
showing greater promise, we become 
enthusiastic. Cold weather may come 
upon us, but we are wise in weather 
treachery and know that if we can 
but hold them through the early frosts 
or light freezes, that many warm 
sunny days will yet be ours, so we 
protect in various ways, this planting 
which has become sc necessary to our 
happiness, and when the strong 
thrifty spikes push forth their blooms, 
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we feel amply rewarded for our 
trouble in caring for them, for gen- 
erally, the flowers of Fall, show 
greater delicacy and refinement of 
color. And some varieties that show 
undesirable flakings and tintings un- 
der the strong sunshine of midsum- 
mer, are entirely free from such when 
planted so as to bloom late. 

It is best to have the late planting 
in a place where it can be quickly and 
conveniently protected in case of sud- 
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GLADIOLI IN THE HOME GARDEN 
(See text for description) 


den cold weather, and a place in front 
of shrubbery is ideal for this purpose, 
and the blooms are thus afforded a 
good background. At the time of 
planting, thought should be given to 
the selection of varieties that will 
blend or contrast nicely with the shrub 
foliage of Autumn. 


oo sketch herewith of a back-yard 
garden in which there are two 
plantings of Gladioli is practical, and 
by judicious selection of shrubs, plants 
and bulbs, may be made very beauti- 
ful. One of tke plantings is for dec- 
orative effect, and the other for cut- 
ting use. The cutting garden, while 
not screened apart, is nevertheless well 
separated from the main decorative 
garden, yet easily reached. 


Inside and near the entrance of the 
cutting garden is a seat, an important 
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accessory, where one may rest and 

perhaps arrange flowers. I can imag- 

ine the garden basket there while 

one walks among the flowers. And it 

is a good place from which one may 

enjoy the birds without disturbing 
em. 


A bird font in the decorative gar- 
den near a of shrubbery where 
birds congregate is both useful and 
ornamental, and will bring song birds 
to nest near the home. : 


TH photograph shows a block of 
Gladioli in the background, grown 
especially for cutting. It is neat and 
attractive. If ground space is limited, 
a plot twelve by fifteen feet will be 
large enough to furnish a goodly num- 
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ber of spikes. There can be fifteen 
rows, twelve inches apart, but the num- 
ber of bulbs planted depends on their 
size. A good rule for the distance 
apart in the row is to allow the space 
between them to be twice the diameter 
of the bulb. 

By planting them zigzag and allow- 
ing a little more space between rows, 
there would be room for many more. 
In case of planting zigzag fashion, 
one-half the row might be of large 
bulbs and the other in a smaller size, 
about one inch. As the smaller bulbs 
bloom later the season of blooming 
would be prolonged. I prefer the sin- 
gle row as it is much easier to keep 
free from weeds. 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 





Handling Mail Orders 


BY PAUL L. WARD 


O many are selling stock of various 
kinds by mail, that it might be 
of interest to some to know my 

way of handling the recording of or- 
ders, which can be modified to suit the 
individual case. 


The first step is the advertisement, 
from which comes either an inquiry 
or an order. Let us follow the in- 
quiry first: If questions are asked, 
letter is at once sent in reply. If 
special prices are asked, they are 
quoted and all printed matter avail- 
able is mailed. If printed matter is 
not ready but will be soon, an en- 
velope is at once addressed and laid 
aside for mailing later. The inquiry 
is then placed in an alphabetical pouch 
file. If an order results from the in- 
quiry, it is removed from the pouch 
file and is handled as other orders de- 
scribed later. 


Inquiries are kept through two sea- 
sons if no orders are forthcoming, and 
throughout the first year printed mat- 
ter as issued is sent to each inquiry 
on hand. At the end of one year ail 
inquiries are alphabetically listed on 
cards with year date on same. If 
during the second year an order is 
received a check is placed on the card 
to indicate same. At the end of one 
year the cards are thrown away and 
a new set made of the accumulated 
card and letter inquiries of that year. 
Thus automatically all inquiries fail- 
ing to materialize at the end of the 
second year are dropped and the ex- 
pense of continued circularizing stops. 

If the result of the advertisement 
is an order, it is first acknowledged 
and date of approximate shipment 
given or other necessary information. 
If order is small and filled same day, 
no acknowledgment is made. If from 


an entirely new customer, printed mat-. 


ter is at once sent or envelope ad- 
dressed for same. Order is then copied 
verbatim into a loose leaf order book, 
dated day order was sent, and an or- 


der number is given. A customer’s 
card is then made out on a 5 x 6 card. 
Across top is written first, date re- 
ceived; second, source from which or- 
der was secured. At left below is 
written name and address and any re- 
marks. Right hand side of card is 
divided into three main columns 
headed respectively, 1923, 1924, 1925. 
Under this, each column is divided 
into two, headed “Page: Amount.” 
Under page is put the page in Order 
Book, and then amount of the order. 
If after 1923 I receive no further 
orders, at the first of 1926 the name 
will be automatically dropped from my 
records and the expense of printed 
matter ceases. 


The order number from order book 
is placed on original order and on one 
of the lower corners the zone number 
is placed so that postage can be de- 
termined quickly when packing ship- 
ment. Order is then placed in pouch 
marked “Unfilled orders for 1923.” 
When specific shipping dates are re- 
quired for any given order, it is 
brought to attention by placing the 
order number on a large calendar so 
that all orders which must be attended 
to on a certain day are automatically 
brought to my attention on the day 
specified, or preferably, the day be- 
fore. When filled, the original or- 
der is filed alphabetically so that it 
can be quickly found if any question 
later arises concerning the order. 

Only carelessness can make this sys- 
tem fail. If followed out at once on 
receipt of each day’s mail, everyone 
will have prompt and careful attention 
without delays or avoidable errors. 
This system will have to be modified 
as to the inquiries when a business 
gets too big to hold readily in mind 
whether an order received is from a 
previous inquiry or is an entirely new 
order. The average person can carry 
about two thousand names fairly well 
in mind, the likes and dislikes of each 
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as shown by orders and what they 
are in the habit of buying, etc. 


One word more about the Order 
Book. The total receipts are added at 
the foot of each page and carried for- 
ward, so that at a glance receipts for 
the year at any given day can be told, 
or by a slight subtraction for any 
given period within the year. If all 
expenses are paid by numbered check 
and a correct stub kept, the total 
outgo, when and why, can be ascer- 
tained as easily, making your taxable 
accounting system comparatively sim- 
ple. I might state in this connection 
that in filing income reports growing 
stock does not have to be inventoried. 
All charge accounts and underpaid or- 
ders have the deficit entered in red 
so as to be caught quickly in figuring 
up. 








| 
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This is H. J. Leonard, of Belding, 
Michigan, and his Grandson, from a 
photograph sent by a mutual friend, 
and without Mr. Leonard knowing 
that he would “get into print.” Mr. 
Leonard not only grows Gladioli, 
Asters and other flowers, but he goes 
in for vegetables, and he says that 
this photograph is “The Old Boy, 
Grandson and Hearts of Gold Mel- 
ons.” 

Mr. Leonard is President of the 
Belding Gas Works and President 
of the Belding Savings Bank, and 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER will 
the more appreciate his activities 
from knowing of the prominent posi- 
tion which he occupies in his com- 
munity. Mr. Leonard says that the 
photograph covers only a part of the 
stuff which he grows and he does it 
for the fun and glory of seeing 
things grow. 

More power to “The Old Boy” and 
may his number ever increase. 

THE Eprror 


Records in connection with handling 
orders received by mail are not at all 
simple. Note what Ward has to say 
on this page about making records. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —LOROASTER 





Catalogues Should Have an Index 


MAR catalogues, even the larger ones, have no index. 

This is a grave mistake on the part of the index com- 
piler. In these days of “do things quick,” “hurry up,” 
and “efficiency” purchasers do not like the idea of hunt- 
ing through many pages of materials in which they are 
not interested te find what they want. Many catalogues 
not only do not have an index, but they ramble and 
scramble, and scatter; and carry you through such 4 
ramification of paths and trails that you do not know where 
you are “at,” as they say out west. 


This article is not a criticism, nor would it in any way 
wish to minimize the efforts of our commercial flower 
growers. They are doing far better each year, and what 
is written here is only a word of good advice, and as an 
urge to classify and compile in such a way that the aver- 
age person can quickly find what he wants and order in- 
telligently. It is a plain business proposition on the part 
of the catalogue salesman. Easy sales, quick sales, larger 
sales. 


A= you catalogue builders should put yourselves in the 
place of the other fellow. Imagine that you are a 
greenhorn in your own particular line and approach your 
own catalogue as a greenhorn. What do you find? Do 
you find your own catalogue arranged so that you can look 
it over intelligently, pick out the particular flowers you 
are interested in and then differentiate between the differ- 
ent varieties as you should? Are the descriptions clear and 
are the prices stated so that the purchaser knows whether 
it is at your railroad station or at his? Are your varieties 
arranged alphabetically? If they are not, an index is a 
necessity. Some catalogues have not even the pages num- 
bered. They certainly should be for reference purposes, 
and, of course, if an index is used the pages must be num- 
bered. 


From a purely utilitarian standpoint and from a purely 
business standpoint no concern that issues a large cata- 
logue or even a medium sized one, can afford to neglect the 
suggestions made above. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Friendship Gardens 


It is not possible for ail of us to have 
“A brane old house! A garden full of bees; 
Large dropping Poppies, and queen Hollyhocks; 
With butterflies for crown—tree Peonies, 
And Pinks and Goldilocks,” 
even though it be our heart’s desire. But our small gar- 
dens can give us a wealth of comfort and pleasure and 
we get that rare companionship with nature that 
“The rich man has his gardeners, 
His gardeners young and old, 
He never takes a spade in hand, 
Nor worketh in the mould.” 


and thus misses the real charm that might have been his. 


I like to think of my own small garden as a friendship 
garden for so many of my plants have come from the 
gardens of friends who have given them loving care be- 
fore they came into my possession; and my plants have 
taken little journeys likewise to the gardens of others. 
Just this littie contributing does much unconsciously for 
us; for does it not teach us that lesson of giving of our 
best? Who wants to give away poor sickly plants? We 
send our best on these excursions into new surroundings. 
A walk through such a friendship garden means many 
loving memories of those who have contributed, and sadder 
memories of those who have gone into that unknown 
country, and we give them more love and attention. 

“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

But this never happens in the rather small friendship 
garden. Each new bloom calls for expressions of delight; 
and how Spring does surprise us each year. We had al- 
most forgotten that that clump of Cowslips for instance 
was first in that location last year, it seemed rather further 
up the path. And so the little surprises and exclamations 
go merrily on when Spring calls us to our gardens. And 
how. we all love the very last flowers that bloom, maybe 
just a little better than at any other season. We give 
the last little pat here and there when all our posies are 
blanketed for the cold bleak days of Winter, and 

“Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 
and we plan for a more delightful garden for another year. 
“We might have had enough—enough 
For every want of ours 


For luxury, medicine and for toil, 
And yet have had no flowers.” 


BERTHA S. HARRY 





Sunflowers 


— lowly Sunflower has not the attention that it should 
have in connection with flower gardening. There are 
many different sorts of Sunflowers from the Mammoth 
Russian to those having Dahlia-like flowers, and there is 
no reason why there should not, in time, be developed the 
Sunflower specialist; the same as we now have the Gladi- 
olus specialist, Dahlia specialist, Rose specialist, etc. 

The Editor has Sunflowers on display each year and he 
does it without much effort. The only effort required is 
to thin out the selfsown plants, or “volunteers” as some 
prefer to call them, and cultivate the selected ones a few 
times and the reward in beautiful bloom more than com- 
pensates. This year Sunflowers screen the compost piles 
and for this purpose seem to be ideal. 

Get the Sunflower idea, all ye unbalanced flower lovers, 
and don’t fail to have at least a few plants. They are not 
the coarse and plebeian flower many people think them to 
be. It is worth something to have a plant on your place 
that keeps its face to the sun from morning to night and 
I wonder how many flower lovers there are who really know 
that the Sunflower will do this. 
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Bulb or Corm? 


ECENTLY there has been a tendency, chiefly among 
the younger members of the fraternity, to use the 
word “corm” in place of “bulb”; which, I think, if 

carefully considered, would appear as an objectionable 
change. 

The word “corm” is an entirely proper word to use, 
but so is “bulb,” because all corms are bulbs, though 
all bulbs are not corms. Asa Gray, in his “Lessons in 
Botany,” describes a corm as “a solid bulb.” It is also 
described as “‘an enlarged fleshy base of the stem,” while 
a bulb is described as “a subterranean leaf bud with fleshy 
scales or coats.” The corms also have an outer coat of 
scales, which are the underground bases of the leaves. 

(If you cut through the middle of a Lily bulb and a 
Gladiolus bulb you will readily see the difference as well 
as the similarity in their construction.) 

But as I have already stated, it is quite proper to use the 
word “bulb.” It is just as proper to speak of a Gladiolus 
bulb as to call a native of New York an American. 

And if we are going to be exacting and insist on the 
use of the more technical terms, then to be consistent 
and logical we should insist on numerous other changes. 
We should say bloom instead of blossom; and segment in- 
stead of petal; and use such terms as perianth, and corolla, 
and calyx, and connivent, and dorsal, and ensiform, and 
numerous others;—all of which would be quite absurd. 

The objection to the change lies in the fact that the 
term corm is not well known or understood. Its use 
would cause confusion. 

We are apt to lose sight of the fact that we are writing 
our advertisements for the people, and not for a group 
of trained scientists. And when we write for the people 
we should write in the language of the people. The term 
bulb has been for so long a time incorporated into our 
common language that it has never seemed best to make 
a change. And the arguments against a change are as 
applicable at the present day as they have ever been. 
Besides there is no demand for this change, nor any 
necessity for it, nor will it serve any useful purpose. 

And again, the present use of “corm” is obviously an 
affectation, and affectation is always “bad form.” 

MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN 


P. S. On examining the English Botanical works to 
which I have had access, I noticed that the writers called 
the small bulbs “cloves” and the bulblets “bulbils” and 
“spawn,” the last being the more commonly used. I did 
not meet the word “cormels” anywhere, excepting in the 
Cornel! Bulletin, where Professor Hottes uses it exclu- 
sively. Asa Gray calls them “bulblets.” M. C. 





Where We Stand on The Ruhr 


HE unpleasant relation in which France and Germany 
T find themselves at the present time is not simply 
what might be called a personal matter between them, 
but rather has world-wide significance. It is not necessary 
to reiterate the causes leading up to the present situation, 
as they are well known. What is said here is simply to 
draw attention to the state and temper of public opinion 
in the U. S. 


That the daily press of the United States does not 
mold public opinion, in all cases, is proven by a symposium 
which was conducted by a daily paper published in North- 
ern New York. People were almost unanimously in favor 
of France as against Germany, even though at the time 
the editorial expressions of the daily press were generally 
critical of the French operations. The daily press may, 
to an extent, mold public opinion,—but only to an ex- 
tent. The daily press (speaking generally) is controlled 
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or influenced, one way or another, by the business inter- 
ests of the country, and the business interests of the 
country believed that the French invasion of Germany was 
a mistake. Public opinion did not in this case follow, nor 
concur with editorial expression. 


H4? France been favored at the beginning, it is more 
than probable that the matter would have been settled 
to the benefit (but not perhaps to the satisfaction) of all 
concerned, before now. As it is, the moral backing of 
France in the U. S. has been slow in manifesting itself; 
and it is only now that the preponderance of expressed 
opinions is in her favor. It is, in the present case, as it 
was during the war, a question of principle. France has 
the correct moral principle back of her and will win, and 
incidentally in winning, will stabilize the political atmos- 
phere in Europe, and the world at large. That France 
should lose is unthinkable. 


While business interests seem able to easily. forget the 
late unpleasantness in Europe, it need not be: understood 
that people in general forget it; nor need there be any 
question about where they will stand should it come to a 
final decision. A sure way to promote more -war is to 
favor a nation plainly in the wrong, by criticising a nation 
plainly in the right. 


HAT is said above is no criticism of the German 
people. The Germans are our friends and will re- 
main such, but as- long as they allow themselves to be 
governed by unprincipled legislators and as long as their 
diplomacy is based on biz and evasion; just so long will 
their governmert. pe subject to criticism, 2»d fail to com- 
mand the respect and consideration of the better educated 

people of the world. 

MADISON COOPER 





Be Reasonable, Friends, Be Reasonable ! 


UDGING from the number and volume of prize schedules 

which are coming to this office the season of 1923 prom- 
ises to be a banner one so. far as flower shows is con- 
cerned: And my-'friends in many parts of the world who 
are getting up these shows and putting time and effort 
into such a meritorous work have my sympathy, moral 
support and. any material support that I am able to give 
them. But, friends; how in the world do you suppose I am 
going to print all these long prize- schedules which. come 
to hand? It is a practical impossibility. There would be 
little else in THE FLOWER GROWER. ‘Therefore, friends, 
confine the copy which you send to a simple announce- 
ment of your show; giving time, place, and a comprehen- 
sive idea of what classes are to be covered; and the name 
and address of the Secretary or other person to whom in- 
quiries for prize schedules and other information may be 
sent. 

When THE FLOWER GROWER undertook the “Notes and 
News of the Societies” department it probably undertook 
a job which was too big for it. THE FLOWER GROWER is 
not a news paper and never expects to be: Nor is it a 
florists’ trade paper, nor does it ever expect to be. It 
is a conveyor of facts and information on flower growing 
to all those who are interested in growing flowers, and 
special point is made of facts and information which are 
of a permanent nature in preference to those of a transient 
nature. 

Therefore, friends, again I must call your attention to 
the fact that long prize schedules are out of the ques- 
tion in THE FLOWER GROWER, the only exceptions being 
the national shows of the American Iris Society and the 
American Gladiolus Society, both of which organizations 
THE FLOWER GROWER serves as their official organ. 

MADISON COOPER 
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John H. Neeley 


Dr. John H. Neeley, my neighbor and friend, tells me 
he was born on a farm near Lancaster, Ohio, on the 27th 
day of October 1870. 

When I look at his garden and remember all the other 
things he has accomplished it almost makes me doubt his 
statement as to the date of his birth. 

While helping his father on the farm during his boy- 
hood he became thoroughly acquainted with outdoor life 


and learned the valuable lessons of industry and thrift. 
Later he taught school and attended the Fairfield Union 





JOHN H. NEELEY 


Academy and the University of Michigan, graduating 
from both of thesz institutions. As a student he was espe- 
cially interested in botany, biology and the principles of 
plant breeding, in all of which he received careful train- 


For years he has been a dentist practicing his pro- 
fession at Paulding, Ohio. While he has beex actively 
interested in horticulture and has taken a promir~t part 
in all public affairs, he has never allowed these 2 ‘vities 
to interfere with the successful practice of his prot«ssion. 


He commenced growing fruits, trees, flowers and 
shrubs when he first came to Paulding. He now has what 
he terms a well balanced garden, showing a succession of 
blooms from Snowdrops and Crocuses in Spring to the 
Anemone and Mums in the Fall. It is especially rich in 
new and fine varieties of Daffodils, Tulips, Oriental Pop- 
Laer Peonies, Irises, Roses, Delphiniums, Gladioli and 


Every year he grows several thousand Gladioli from 
seed which has been produced by careful cross fertilization 
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and as a result he now has many promising varieties 
under observation. He is also carrying on a similar work 
with Peonies, Irises and Poppies and has already given 
names to three new varieties of Peonies and one Poppy. 

The first result of his work in cross fertilization which 
he thought worthy of being passed on was an Oriental 
Poppy which he named in honor of his wife, Lulu A. 
Neeley. 


All of Dr. Neeley’s flowers are grown on four town lots 
with nearly one-half given over to trees, shrubs and lawn, 
and all of the work is done with his own hands. 

His garden is a fine example of intense cultivation. 

He finds time to keep up a persona! correspondence 
with many flower lovers all over the United States and 
in that way has made scores of friends whom he has never 
seen. 

He is a true nature lover and intimately knows birds, 
trees and flowers. I think his favorite line is: 

“To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die.” 
JOHN S. SNOOK 


It is, indeed, gratifying to the Editor to be able to print 
the above appreciation or tribute to Dr. Neeley by one 
of his neighbors. It is not often that we can get so inti- 
mate a gauge of those who are prominent in horticulture. 
Judge Snook might have said, too, that Dr. Neeley is 
one of the best known, if not the very best known, amateur 
floriculturists in this country. The Editor knows Dr. 
Neeley to be a man of very high ethical principles, ard 
admires him for his great activity. He is a living example 
of the Editor’s teachings that we should all produce to the 
limit of our reasonable ability. 

And it is most satisfactory to be able to tell our friends 
about Dr. Neeley and show what he looks like while he 
is still with us, and may he have many more years of 
activity. 

MADISON COOPER 





What Is Poetry? 


am sure real poetry makes a universal appeal. This 
I so-called mathematical poetry, straining after effect 

with verbal gymnastics and psychological analysis, is 
not poetry at all. It frequently is very ingenious and often 
affects the reader like a puzzle successfully solved, but for 
all that it is not poetry. A great critic has said that poetry 
must be “simple, sensuous and passionate.” I distrust 
the word sensuous, but the other part of the definition 
although correct, is insufficient. A poem must be simple, 
beautiful, passionate and musical. Melody it must have 
above all things. Now this melody does not consist merely 
in correct meter, but it is composed of words which taken 
singly and in conjunction are musical. Take such words 
as moon, star, thunder. Say them aloud and you will 
find that they are musical and affect us by their mere 
sound, regardless of their meaning. 


Bu in a poem there must not only be this intrinsic 

music, but there must be also an equally beautiful and 
musical idea. In a lot of this free verse there are some ex- 
ceedingly beautiful phrases and images but they are not 
co-ordinated, they are not built up into a perfect whole. 
Consequently these pieces are no more poems, than very 
beautiful but shattered bits cf glass and gems scattered 
loosely around, are a mosaic. The chief thing in a lyric 
is the idea. The poet has this idea, he does not know 
whence it came, nor how, but he knows he has this idea, 
and desires to express it. He desires not only to express 
it clearly, but also to express it with emotion; that is, to 
express it passionately. If he is really interested in the 
idea, if he really likes it, and is not writing just to be 
writing, this feeling will come, and he will write better 
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than he knows how to write. Too often this feeling is 
lacking. Too often the poet writes from intention and not 
from inspiration. The minute he does so, he writes a 
dead poem. It is only passion that makes a poem vital. 
Passion is to poetry, what life is to the inorganic matter— 
it holds awhile combined into the living structure. 

T. DABNEY MARSHALL 





Rotation of Crops Beneficial 


MAY cases may be cited where the same crop is grown 
year after year on the same ground, but this does not 
prove that it is the best practice. It is well known that in 
Holland, for instance, Gladioli have been grown year after 
year, the same varieties in the same place. Dahlias have 
been grown on the same ground year after year with ex- 
cellent results, both for sale of the tubers and for thé suc- 
cessful exhibition of the flower. Onions are said to do bet- 
ter in some soils grown year after year in the same place, 
and the same is true of beets and other root crops, includ- 
ing potatoes. 

Rotation of crops,—planting a different crop each year 
on a given area, is beneficial in many ways, and as a gen- 
eral rule; and as a correct teaching for regular practice, 
rotation is, without doubt, the right thing. It is suggested 
that the planting of a deep rooting crop after a shallow 
rooting crop is good, as the plants feed at different levels 
in the soil, and thus good crops may be more easily pro- 
duced continuously. It is, however,.as a check to the mul- 
tiplication of plant enemies, both insects and fungus 
growths, that rotation is of greatest value. The same crop 
on the same ground year after year is likely to promote a 
growth of infestations peculiar to that crop; whereas rota- 
tion, even on a two-year basis, is better than continuous 
cropping with one plant. The growing of a grain crop 
followed by grass, and then by roots or flowers makes a 
good schedule. Such a rotation will require three to four 
years, for best working out. Rotation of crops which 
gives a complete change of character of plants is beneficial 
to any land and any crop. 

MADISON COOPER 





Camp Roosevelt 


The illustrated article which we are printing on an- 
cther page, describing some of the activities of Camp 
Roosevelt is not floral in its nature, but no apology is 
necessary in presenting so important a subject as the train- 
ing of our future citizens. For city boys especially a 
summer camp properly conducted and efficiently super- 
vised is of inestimable value. 

What especially appeals is the fact that boys in train- 
ing at Camp Roosevelt are taught respect for property 
rights. Lawlessness is becoming more and more notice- 
able and while we cannot perhaps say that it prevails to a 
dangerous extent, it surely prevails to an extent which 
is a disgrace to American institutions. The person who 
lacks respect for property rights also lacks respect for 
personal rights. Persona! rights must be most jealously 
guarded. 

The Camp Roosevelt idea may be carried still further, 
and certain classes of boys in training detailed for farm 
work in the vicinity of camp. It is understood that it is 
planned to make the Camp an all year institution and this 
being the case such a plan could be worked out to good ad- 
vantage. In addition to proper health buiiding, physical 
training, and the usual teechings of the Camp; lectures 
and object lessons, covering the desirability of manual 
labor, and the honor of all useful labor, could be easily 
incorporated into the curriculum of any summer camp. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Use of Concrete in the Garden 


T= use of concrete for permanent construction work 
of almost every kind is now so well known as to hardly 
need comment, but Constance D. Tyng, in her article in 
this issue, entitled “Homemade Concrete Garden Furni- 
ture,” gives some interesting details of how garden aux- 
iliaries may be fashioned at small expense which will not 


* only prove useful but ornamental as well. 


And not the least important part of such work is its 
educational value to the individual undertaking it. Con- 
crete work looks easy when we pass along the street and 
see a motor driven concrete mixer doing the work, but even 
then there is a vast amount of heavy lugging that must 
be done, and those who have worked with cement and sand 
in the making of concrete know that to produce results 
some considerable manual labor is required, as well as 
planning ability. This hint is not given to influence any- 
one who might undertake work of this kind not to do 
it, but rather to tell them in advance what they may 


Such work is exceedingly interesting and, as before 
stated, really educational; and one has the added satis- 
faction of knowing that what they build is permanent. 
Those who have the time and inclination should try out 
something of this kind on their own premises. 





Whether the U. S. Post-office Department is responsible 


‘for damage to perishable goods by freezing or not has 


doubtless been asked by many people who ship bulbs dur- 
ing the Winter. A case in point was reported by Arthur 
C. Perrin, of Portland, Ore., wherein his Postmaster in- 
formed him very plainly that indemnity is not payable on 
account of freezing of contents of insured or C. O. D. 
parcels; referring to Section 156, Page 127, 1922 Postal 
Guide. 

The insuring of parcels sent by mail, according to pres- 
ent rulings of the Post-office Department, is to insure 
their safe arrival; and not to insure the contents of pack- 
ages against damage by the elements. It is more than 
probable that present practice will be changed soon, as 
there is no reason why perishable goods shipped by parcel 
post should not be as well taken care of as when shipped 
by express; and the carrier should be made responsible 
accordingly. 

Here is a good opportunity for “missionary work” on 
the part of those who use the mails for perishable goods. 
Well directed agitation will accomplish much. 





Sunset 


I like best that veiled sunset: 
When a lowering cloud 
Hangs heavy, 
And a squall of rain 
Is blackening 
In the offing. 
When in silhouette; 
The mountains, 
Through a rift in splendid curtains, 
Form the background 
Of the gleam 
On shimmering waters. 
Oh! I love that golden promise; 
When life’s problems 
Grow confusing, 
And a squall of rain 
Seems blackening 
In the offing. 


OscaR E. JENSEN 
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Month by Month With the Flowers 


June 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


“Upon the road to Romany, 

It’s stay, friend, stay! 

There’s lots o’ love and lots o’ time 
To linger on the way; 

Poppies for the twilight, 

Roses for the noon, 


It’s happy goes as lucky goes, 
To Romany in June.” 


EMEMBER to keep the Fuchsias 
sheltered from the hot sunshine.. 


Time to put out cuttings of the 
rambler Roses just after the close of 
the blooming season. 


Roses keep fresh longer if the buds 
are cut as soon as they reach the open- 
ing stage. 


Give the Gladioli and the Dahlias 
frequent cultivation when the weather 
is dry to prevent the soil moisture 
from escaping. 


Scatter Poppy seed broadcast over 
the vegetable garden after it is 
planted, to give it the necessary bit 
of bright color. 


A surface dust mulch must be per- 
petually maintained on the Rose bed 
in order to encourage the plants to 
send their roots downward. 


The red Roses, for some occult rea- 
son, are more nearly free from attacks 
of the Rose bugs than are Roses of 
a light color. 


Time to make out that list of the 
hardy perennials to be planted next 
month in order to produce plants for 
the next summer’s garden. 


June—the peerless goddess of the 
year, was given the unromantic name 
of “dry month” by the old Anglo- 
Saxons; and they also called it “mid- 
summer month.” 


If the season is backward, with days 
of raw cold, the Canna bulbs can wait 
until the first of June before being 
planted in the outdoor beds. 


Drought is the flowers’ enemy, but 
all authorities agree that when water 


is given plants, it must be given plen- . 


tifully. .No half way measures al- 
lowed, else more harm than good is 
the result. 


An olden superstition is that human 
blood makes the color of the red Roses 
deeper and more intense—or as the 
poet says: 

“Never blows so red 


The Rose as when some buried 
Caesar bled.” 


The foliage of the Lemon Verbena 
makes a pleasing addition to bouquets 
of annuals. The leaves, when gath- 
ered and dried, impart a fresh and 
dainty odor to one’s personal belong- 


ings. Sweet Lavender is another 
perennial plant whose leaves and flow- 
ers are also useful for their fragrant 
properties. 


If you give a summer mulch to the 
plants in the porch and fence boxes, 
usually exposed to the hot sunshine, 
the moisture is conserved and the scii 
cannot bake dry. Give the Sweet Pea 
rows a mulch of grass cuttings to 
keep the roots cool and moist. 


The dainty Dorothy Perkins is fes- 
tooning trellis and fence with thou- 
sands of pink Roses borne in clusters 
and resembling quaint little bouquets. 
Generous in quantity of bloom, beau- 
tiful in color and type, will grow where 
all other Roses fail, takes root where 
a branch touches the ground—all in 
all, there is a whole lot of satisfaction 
in having a Dorethy Perkins climbing 
Rose. 


The Poppies are waving their silken 
petals in the breeze. The bewitching 
Shirleys with their gorgeous colors; 
the Opium Poppy double and hand- 
some; the fringed petals; the blotched 
petals; the California’s cup of gold; 
and the ones enshrined in our hearts 
—the Poppies of Flander’s Field. 
They make the garden a thing of 
beauty and one finds it difficult to 
choose between them. 


If grafted Roses are planted in your 
garden, keep a wary eye out for shoots 
coming from the main root stock be- 
low the graft. These must be cut off 
as far down in the earth as it is possi- 
ble to reach without disturbing the 
plant. Otherwise these outlaw shoots 
kill out the weaker plant and one is 
left with the common stock in the 
place of the named aristocrat pur- 
chased. 


The gardener is now reaping the re- 
ward of his earlier labors. As he 
sowed, verily in like measure he reaps. 
Each day sees the garden dressed in 
new bloom—each day sees plant and 
shrub making new growth—each day 
sees a deeper hue flush the faces of 
the flowers, while the air grows lan- 
guid and drowsy and the feast of 
golden days is given again tc be 
squandered as fancy dictates. 


It’s Sweet Pea time! Few things 
are more beautiful than these floral 
butterflies on tiptoe for a flight. With 
their marvelous coloring, their frilled 
and ruffled wings and their profusion 
of bloom, it is no wonder that they are 
a favorite in every garden. Cali- 
fornia, it is said, leads in the prodic- 
tion of the finest Sweet Peas. Have 
a regular hour to pick the blossoms, 
either every day or every second day 
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at least, and the blooming period is 
prolonged. 


If the little folks in your neigh- 
borhood have never been shown the 
littie “blue rabbits” hidden in the 
blossoms of the Larkspur, give them 
this pleasure at once. Take a single 
blossom of the Larkspur, hold it just 
right and point out to them the little 
rabbit face with its long ears and 
tell them of the time the Enemy 
threatened the lives of the little blue 
rabbits; and the Larkspur bent its tall 
stalks and let the little rabbits find 
refuge in its branches. There they 
have remained in gratitude for their 
deliverance. 


The Daisy holds a secure place in 
the heart of the sweet girl graduate; 
whose thoughts of Commencement 
essays and rostrums banked with 
Daisies are connected in some inex- 
plicable way. But it’s a far cry from 
the Daisy of the fields to the large 
and perfectly formed blossoms of the 
Shasta Daisy. All flower lovers owe 
a debt of gratitude to the man whose 
keen mind saw the possibilities con- 
cealed in the wayside flower and who, 
by the exercise of skili and patience, 
made of it a welcome addition to the 
garden’s floral ranks. 


Both the dwarf and climbing Nas- 
turtiums are a glory of bloom at this 
time. The orange hued blossoms must 
be gathered before they fade, else the 
vitality of the plant is sapped. One 
usually thinks of climbing Nastur- 
tiums as running on a trellis or frame 
but the vines are equally as decorative 
left without support and used as cover 
plants. They are especially good for 
those bare spots exposed to the in- 
tense heat of the summer sunshine. 
as the climbing kinds seem to stand 
heat far. better than the dwarf vari- 
eties; and after each- rain put forth 
new growth and buds until the end of 
the season. 


Love Planneth Deception 
By GRACE GELDERT 
I shail plant Larkspur, when I have 
a garden, 
Upon a terraced hill that climbs so high 
You'll never, never guess, unless you 
question 


Which blue my garden is, which blue 
the sky. 


And there Ill set wild Thrushes into 
singing, 
And capture splendid color and strange 


sound, 
Till you will quite believe that it is 
heaven, 
And not a little patch of love-made 
ground! 
(The Cotton Oil Press) 


Radish seeds germinate quickly and 
if planted with Cucumber seed they 
will furnish food for the small worm: 
in the earth that are likely to attac 
the Cucumber; and it is easy to pu 
out the Radish plants when they hav 
servei their purpose. 
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Homemade Concrete Garden Furniture 
BY CONSTANCE D. TYNG 


furniture my methods were far 

from professional, or technical ex- 
actness; as I wished to keep the ex- 
penditure within very narrow limits, 
purchasing only the most necessary 
materials. 

As is usual in most households, I 
suppose, there had accumulated in the 
cellar various articles, which might be 
called “junk”; consisting of different 
sized wooden grocery boxes, lengths 
of old leaden pipe, some pieces of poul- 
try wire and old gas pipe, also a piece 
of galvanized sheet iron. Having all 
these materials it remained only to 
purchase a barrel of sand, two bags 


I: constructing concrete garden 


of Portland cement and about twenty 


feet of half inch iron rod. 


To construct the smaller bench 
shown in photograph, I first drew plan 
on paper of outline, resembling as 
near as possible shape and proportions 
of Italian style bench. Then I se- 
lected two little wooden boxes, about 
11 inches wide by 18 inches long. I 
cut with tinners’ shears some strips 
off the galvanized sheet about four 
inches wide and the face length of the 
sheet. I bent it into the shape of the 
end piece of the bench, according to 
drawing, making the length to fit into 
the wooden box and getting as good 
a curve as possible. I made two of 
these shaped strips the same size and 
curve, and then fitted one strip in one 
18 inch side of box and one in opposite 
side, with the two convex surfaces of 
the curves facing each other and four 
inches apart. I pressed the strips 
down tight to the bottom of box to 
which they now stood at right angles. 
I nailed the ends of strips securely 
to the four corners of the box. When 
this was done I had a space in the 
center of the box, the same shape as 
the end pieces of the bench in draw- 
ing. All that remained to do was to 
fill in this central space with a soft 
mixture: of two to one, well mixed 
concrete to the depth of the galvanized 
strips. After two or three days “set- 
ting” this will turn out of the box 
easily in a solid piece. If two boxes 
are used, both ends can be made at 
the same time. 


For the top or seat of the bench 
I used a box about three feet long and 
fifteen inches wide, into which I 
poured the same mixture of concrete 
to a depth of two and a half or three 
inches. When this had “set” for the 
same length of time and seemed per- 
fectly hard I broke away the sides of 
the box a little and it slipped out. 


In order to fill up any air holes or 
slight unevenesses caused by the 
rough surface of the boxes, I mixed a 
thin “paint mixture” of cement and 
water and after wetting the pieces 
thoroughly, applied this with a coarse 


paint brush. Having no polishing 
tools I left the surfaces as they were, 
more nearly like the natural stone. I 
found a file a useful part of my equip- 
ment to rub off accidental ridges. 


The last step was to carry the parts 
out to the garden, set up on end the 
two uprights and lay the seat across 
the top. The weight of the concrete 
keeps the whole bench steady and be- 
ing in three pieces, it is easier to move. 


‘THE large bench is more colonial in 
design and though I was not al- 
together satisfied with the style, my 
chief desire was to have it comfort- 
able. I proceeded as before, drawing 
a plan on paper, in order to work out 
the dimensions. It must be large 
enough to seat two persons, but no 
waste of room, as I had little lumber 














Box for Bench Seat 


4 

4 x 
Gale 

’ Strips) 


Zenchind told 


out of which to construct the mold. 
The measurements when finished were 
to be as follows—Length from end to 
end 43 ‘inches; greatest height 37 
inches; width across ends at top from 
front to back, 12 inches; width at seat 
level, including arms, 20 inches; from 
seat level to top 22 inches; height of 
seat from ground 13 inches; slope of 
back from the perpendicular 6 inches; 
depth of seat 1534 inches; and width 
at base of side pieces 17 inches. 


With a small saw, I cut the boards 
into required lengths and the curved 
pieces for the arms. I first con- 
structed the two pairs of ends, making 
the outside pair four inches wider at 
the back line than the inside pair; as 
I wanted the walls of the bench to be 
four inches thick. I then connected 
the two smaller ends by nailing boards, 
cut 39 inches long, close together up 
the back edge of each. After con- 
necting the two larger. ends ‘in like 
manner' with boards cut 43 inches 
long; I set the smaller frame inside 
the larger and four inches ‘away all 
around. I fastened them together by 
nailing four inch galvanized strips 





Box 











over the’open outside edges, making * 


these strips follow the curves of the 
frame. Thus I had a casing or mold 
of the shape of the bench with the 
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exception of the seat. .I left open the 
top space between the two wooden 
frames, to pour in the concrete mix- 
ture. 


In order to reinforce the back and 
seat I ran down through the top open- 
ing three half-inch iron rods, about 
eight inches apart, and bent at an 
angle to continue on out through the 
seat, so that when subject to a strain, 
or frost, the back and seat would not 
part company. Before putting in the 
concrete, I set two long carriage bolts 
into the side pieces at the level fixed 
for the seat, and pointing inward tc- 
ward center of seat, to support the 
mold for the seat, when I was ready 
for it. All was ready then to mix 
the concrete and pour it in. 


I used a two to one mixture be- 
cause it turns out a smoother surface 
than a coarser one and I had no way 
of polishing; this was an advantage. 
I was very careful to thoroughly mix 
my dry ingredients first before adding 
the water, as a little collection of*sand 
left unmixed creates a weak spot. I 
use quite a wet mixture, as it should 
not dry out too quickly. 

When the mold was filled to the top 
(and for this I had to have three more 
bags of cement and a barrel of sand), 
I allowed it to stand three days. It 
was then perfectly “set” and taking 
off the wooden mold in halves by 
loosening the metal strips, I was 
thrilled to see my bench actually 
evolving. 


‘The last step was to make a flat 
wooden shelf-like piece to mold the 
seat, and for which I had set the four 
bolts. This did not take long and when 
finished I laid over it a piece of the 
poultry wire, through the openings of 
which extended the half inch iron rods 
coming out through the back. I filled 
this wooden shelf with concrete two 
inches deep, having first wet that part 
of the back to which it was to adhere. 
This set for three days, after which 
it seemed to be firmly incorporated 
with the back and my bench was fin- 
ished, except for the coat of cement 
paint mixture and filing off a few 
rough edges. 


TS pool in the. photo was made 
with the earth as a mold, that is, 
digging a trench about five inches 
wide and two feet deep; the desired 
size and shape; then placing poultry 
wire and iron rods upright in center 
of trench and about one foot apart; 
and filling in to ground level with con- 
crete. When this is set, dig earth 
out of center, making a nice level 
floor, six inches below base of concrete 
side walls. Fill this six inches with 
cinders up to base line of concrete 
side; run pipe down through cinders, 
with enough sticking out to be a little 
above level ‘of concrete floor when 
finished. Stretch over top of cinders 
pwultry wire for reinforcement and 
just before pouring in concrete, wet 
side walls thoroughly, as far up as 
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depth of floor, that is about four 
inches. When sufficient concrete is 
in, smooth over surface and allow to 
“set” three days. If for any reason 
the concrete seems to dry out too 
quickly, sprinkle water over it occa- 
sionally. 

The lead pipe and gas pipe, before 
mentioned, were used in constructing 
a table and bird bath. All of which 
concrete work has stood the weather 
satisfactorily, having been exposed to 
rain, sun, snow and frost. 

The inspiration for all this work 


due Frower Grower 


was my desire for some durable gar- 
den furniture, as my garden is my 
“Summer Palace,” but unfortunately 
I have not a palatial income. Added 
to the pleasure of using the furniture 
was the tonic effect of creating some- 
thing; out of as near nothing as pos- 
sible. 

Editor’s Note: 


The illustration referred to in the above article 
was printed on page 267 of the May issue of 
Frower Grower. A 


has 
Those interested can casily supply still further 
details as necessary to fit their own situation. 





The Porch as a Living Room 
BY MARGARET WRIGHT 


VERYBODY likes to be out of 
doors as much as possible in the 
Summer. If the porch is close 

to the street or to an adjoining house 
it seems rather a conspicuous place 
to rest, but there are many ways of 


very presence of its cushioned chairs, 
comfortable swings, and a stand or 
two for flowers or perhaps refresh- 
ments. 

One large porch had one side en- 
closed with bamboo screens on the 








north and west exposures. An old- 
fashioned settle-bench was placed at 
the north end of the porch and piled 
with cushions, and a foot-stool was 


fixing the porch to keep out the gaze 
of the passersby and also of making 
the porch like a living room, an out- 
door room inviting relaxation by the 
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placed before it to add to the comfort. 
With a porch rug, comfortable rock- 
ers and several stands, it makes a rest- 
ful room to read, work with sewing 
or at fancy-work, or a pleasant place 
to entertain friends, although located 
but a few feet from a busy street. The 
bench and the other furniture is 
painted a dark green. 

This same house had a side porch 
surrounded by the walls of the house 
on the west and north sides; it was 
separated from an adjoining house on 
the south side by a driveway. The 
entire porch was erclosed with wire 
fly screening, a screen door being 
placed on the entrance to the porch 
instead of on the kitchen door which 
opened on the porch. A bamboo 
screen was hung on the side facing the 
driveway. 

A comfortable lounge was placed 
against the north wall, and a table 
with -folding leaves large enough to 
eat from, was placed against the other 
wall. This made a quiet open room 
for resting, for preparing the vege- 
tables and fruit for the meals and for 
canning, and most of the meals were 
eaten on this porch. 

Instead of using the bamboo screens 
in some places it may be better to have 
a carpenter make screens or trellises 
from narrow strips of wood. At 
one house the trellis was made of the 
same width at the sides and top and, 
at one side was planted a red crimson 
rambler Rose and at the other a pink; 
the two formed a mass of green, red 
and pink while in blcom, which over 
the white of the trellis made a beauti- 
ful screen. In between the trellis 
were planted shrubs and on the porch 
railing were flower boxes filled with 
blooming plants. 

Altogether a perfect screen ws 
made for the outside room located be- 
hind the trellis. 

Another house had the entire south 
and west exposures of the porch en- 
closed with a latticed screen which 
formed a trellis for several red crim- 
son rambler Roses. 


More and more are the American 
people coming to believe in outdoor 
living, and “the porch as a living 
room” will be especially interesting to 
many for this reason. Not only is it 
fashionable to be outdoors as much as 
possible during the Summer, but dur- 
ing the Winter as well; and fashion 
for once is sensible. The more fresh 
air and sunshine a person can imbibe, 
the longer life, greater productive ca- 
pacity, and shall we say the greater 
enjoyment of life? 

Outdoor living needs no elucidation, 
but it needs some preaching so that 
all may know its benefits. From a 
state of nature where man had little 
er nothing in the way of habitation 
he has evolved to a point where his 
habitation now produces a decidedly 
artificial and unhealthful condition for 
human existence. (EDITOR) 
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Plant Sensitiveness 


INCE Charles Darwin wrote the se- 
ries of delightful books dealing with 
various aspects of plant sensitiveness, 

as illustrated by climbing and insectivor- 
ous plants, and by the movements of 
plants, little has been done to bore | ad- 
vancing knowledge of this branch of 
plant physiology to the notice of the gen- 


eral public. It is true that Sir. Francis 
contrib- 


Darwin, whose researches have 

uted so much to our Levey gg po plant 
sensitiveness, has written in own in- 
imitable style on the movement of plants, 
but his presentation of the subject was 
deliberately in the interest of the stu- 
dent rather than in those of the general 
public. 

If we may judge from the interest ta- 
ken by those who attended the lectures 
on plant sensitiveness - recently by 

an oe at oy yal re 
the time is opportune for the cation 
of a new work on that subject which 
would s in readable style the 
many new and remarkable facts concern- 
ing the ways in which plants adjust 
themselves to, and maintain their adjust- 
ments with their environment. Few peo- 
ple, even among those interested in nat- 
ural history, realize the extraordinary 
sensitiveness of plants to those external 
changes which are called stimuli, or know 
that this sensitiveness is reflected in in- 
cessant movements of adjustment carried 
out by plants. 

Everyone is aware of the remarkable 
and rapid movements of the leaves of the 
Sensitive Plant, Mimosa pudica and al- 
lied species, and of the no less sensitive 
Neptunia oleracea; but few realize that 
these plants only give extreme expression 
to the powers of movement which exist 
in all plants. One reason for the com- 
mon and erroneous view that plants are 
relatively passive—in com with 
animals—is doubtless that the machinery 
of plant-movement is more clumsy, more 
primitive and less capable of rapid ac- 
tion than is the fiw. rend of muscle- 
nerve of the animal kingdom. This is 
true even of the rapidly-executed move- 
ments of Mimosa and of tendrils. 

Althou; the motor mechanism of 

lants, which is a hydraulic mechanism, 
the power of effecting extremely 
rapid movements, and although the trans- 
mission of excitation from one point to an- 
other in a plant never shows the swift- 
ness which characterizes transmission by 
nerves animals, this is not to be 
ascribed to a lack of quick and delicate 
“perception” on the part of plants, but 
rather to a “deliberate” adaptation on 
the part of plants. Fixed in position by 
their roots, they cannot run away, but 
can only turn away from inimical sur- 
roundings. Since their adjustments are 
directed in the main to securing the most 
favourable tion for root, stem and 


leaf, it would never do for the plants to- 
take 


cognizance of every insignificant and 
transitory change in their environment. 
Otherwise each breath of wind, every 
passing shadow of a cloud, every rain- 
drop falling, say, on a tendril, would dis- 
tract the plant from its proper purpose 
of “growing into” its environment, and 
would lead to. movements which would 
have at every moment to be reversed and 
corrected others in an opposite sense. 
That this view is probably correct may 
be judged from the fact that in delicacy 
of perception, as opposed to rapidity of 


response, the plant may exhibit a sensi- 
tiveness as acute as, or even acuter than 
that of an animal. Thus a leaf will re- 
spond by curvature of its petiole to a dif- 
ference of illumination on its two halves 
as slight, or almost as slight, as that 
which can be appreciated by the human 
eye. The latter organ is capable of - 
ceiving a difference of undredth in 
the intensities of two beams of light. 
With advancing age this sensitiveness be- 
comes less an erences of only one- 
thirtieth are perceived; a leaf ae i 
ceive differences of one seventy-fif e 
sensitiveness to contact of a tendril is 
more delicate than is the human skin. 
The most sensitive of tendrils respond by 
ter curvature to the contact stimu- 
us produced by the movement of a 
hy ER 
Ww e 
human = can “feel” is about ten times 
as 
odern physiology holds to the view 
that there are in the animal two distinct 


means w regulated movement and 
physical rte a 
P way nervous s " 
the other emical, by way of the vascu- 


lar system. There is ground for believ- 
ing that in plants two ccrrespond: 
‘also exist. One is chemical, an 
similar to that 


» ey borg wrth goatee 
thro e p body, produce 
jose: ape only when they reach cer- 
tain tissues. The other a tus for 
plant reaction to stimuli is , and 
although nothing com ble with nerves 
exist in plants, there is a physical trans- 
mission of the results of stim lation 
which results in a distant tissue reacting 
to a local stimulus. Thus the base of the 
seedling or a grass may be seen to curve 
after the tip only of the seedling has been 
illuminated on one side. Cutting the 
“stem” of the seedling half-way through 
does not prevent tr ion, but if a 
mica plate be inserted in the cut, no “im- 


passes. 

Evidently the plant uses a system of 
water transmission, but of the i 
nature of the mode of ission of 
the effects of stimulation to the motor 
region little is known. There are grounds 
for believing that plants, like 

= sense Fhe ne ge 

apparatuses for receiving and recording 
stimuli. Thus in tendrils of the Cucurbi- 
taceae tactile pits occur, and it is be- 
peta oo ae ae. places aa the outer 

wall serve ow pressure 
to affect the living protoplasm beneath. In 
the response of plants to gravity cells 


ere) con i: — starch 
are frequen ‘oun ose re- 
pts in which tion can be to 


occur, and many physi — 
“perception” of the stimulus of gravity 
consists in a disturbance of the proto- 
plasm of these statocytes due to the fall- 
ing of the starch grains which takes 
place when the organ containing the 
statocytes is displaced from its previous 
ome: in space. It-is perhaps not too 
anciful to believe also that the papillose 
outgrowths of the epidermal oak of the 
peste 8 ger mod nie tag hig oH ight 
on—functioning ocusing 
ight on the floor of the cell. 
is moved, the spot of = moves, and 
this disturbance being ected in a dis- 


turbance of the protoplasm leads to ex- 


a series of operations which include per- 
ceptive excitation of the cells of the per- 


ee zone, transmission of the results 
of that excitation to, it may be, i 
tant tissue which, undergoing i 


y 
sage from the outer world which is called 
a stimulus.—Editorial in The Gardener's 
Chronicle (English) 


The State Flower of Indiana 


What the average legislator can do, 
and what he does do, and how far he 
can come from doing the right thing 
in the right place is pretty well evi- 
denced by the following editorial com- 
ment by H. H. Swaim, Secretary, In- 
diana Horticultural Society, in a re- 
cent issue of the journal of that organ- 


ization, Hoosier Horticulture. Mr. 
Swaim says: 

“Our last a bill 
designating the flower of the Tulip Tree 
as state flower and repealing law 


duce bloom are 7 = se 
high that the beauty of ir flowers is 
ee ee ee ae 
them any means. Moreover their 
flowers last but a short time. Coming 
in bloom from the last of May to the 
first week in June, according to the sea- 
son and latitude, they mature rapidly 
and soon begin to fade. 

The tree is very difficult to transplant; 
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per cent fail to grow. Trees dug 

the forest and planted in the open 
almost invariably 

As a tree to represent and commemo- 

rate the o forests state, I 


to see what is likely to happen. 

















Nemotodes 


MEANS OF IDENTIFICATION AND METHODS OF CONTROL 


A lecture delivered before the Dahlia Society of Southern Cali- 
fornia, on Thursday evening, May 11, 1922, by Frank C. Mukley 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


OUR president has assigned to me 

y a subject for discussion this eve- 

ning, which I frankly admit, I 
know very little about. However, with 
the assistance of Messrs. Wolf, Graham 
and Edouart of the County Horticultural 
Commission, and Carl Salbach, of Oak- 
land, Cal., who very kindly placed in my 
hands some very valuable information 
upon the subject, I will endeavor to, in 
a small way at least, enlighten you upon 
this subject. 

This pest is known as the eelworm, or 
nematode (Heterodera radioicola). The 
female is a minute globular or balloon 
shaped worm, hardly discernible to the 
naked eye. In color, it is an opaque 
white with the lustre of a pearl which 
it much resembles, and by which it may 
readily be identified. 

In their young state, they bore their 
way into the roots of plants, after which 
they begin to grow, causing a swelling 
or t, often several times the size of 
the normal root. In the case of Dahlias, 
Potatoes or other bulcous plants, they 
cause a warty appearance on the sur- 
face, under which will be found a layer 
of discolored tissue, or more likely, num- 
erous brown dots, each of which will 
contain a colony cf nematodes. As each 
female is capable of laying about five 
hundred eggs, and as they reach ma- 
turity in from three to four weeks, it 
can readily be seen how rapidly they 
multiply and what 2 menace we are 
facing when we “take a chance” and 
place infested tubers in our gardens. 

No matter how valuable a tuber may 
be, it is far better to destroy it than 
to take that chance, for they not only 
attack Dahlias, but also almost all plant 
crops with the possible excepticn of 


grasses and ins. It is particularly 
severe upon Cantaloupes, Celery, Pota- 
toes, Lettuce, Spinach, Strawberries, 


stone fruits, Figs, English Walnuts, 
Grapes and many other fruit and gar- 
den crops, as well as Alfalfa and Clover. 
On trees, it causes what is known as 
“beaded root knot.” 

The garden nematode is the one we 
have to combat, as that variety attacks 
the Dahlia. As before stated, this species 
is of a globular shape, the citrus nema- 
tode being of an eel-like appearance and 
the beet nematode, lemon shaped. Of 
the other species mentioned, many are 
not. destructive, while other varieties 
are positively beneficial, being carniver- 
ous, they subsist upon, and destroy many 
of the destructive varieties. It has been 
impossible as yet, to isolate a sufficient 
number of this type to obtain a supply 
adequate for commercial purposes. 

Unfortunately, science has not yet dis- 
covered an absolute method of eradicat- 
_ this pest and once the soil becomes 
infested, the only possible way of elim- 
inating them, is to starve them to death 
by planting only such crops as they do not 
attack. other method that has been 


found beneficial, is to let the ground re- 
main bare for three years, even keeping 
the weeds plowed under, (for they at- 
tack weeds as well as other plants), when 
they will eventually starve for want of 
nourishment. 

Think how wonderful nature is in 
preserving life, when an animal so small 
that it cannot be seen with the naked 
eye, will retain life for three years with 
no nourishment! 

They remain about nine inches under 
the surface of the soil all this time, only 
waiting an opportunity to begin opera- 
tions upon your choice tubers. 

Nematodes are natives of the tropics, 
and it is presumed that they were 
brought to this country on infested nurs- 
ery stock many years before we had the 
highly efficient and much-to-be com- 
mended Horticultural Commission we 
now possess, and it is hoped that we, as 
a matter of protection to ourselves, if 
for no other reason, will co-operate with 
our commission in every way to help 
stamp out this serious and ever growing 
menace to the state in which we live and 
where most of us are vitally interested 
financially and otherwise. 

Nematodes do not pass their entire 
cycle of life in one plant. It is necessary 
that they have host plants for a portion 
of their life. This is common with many 
other germs and plant pests, such as 
the Malaria germ, or the yellow fever 
germ of which the common mosquito is 
the host; or the white pine blister rust, 
whose host is the Currant and Goose- 
berry plants. It follows, of course, that 
in order to control these pests as much 
as possible such host plants must not 
be grown in or near infested soil. 

The highly susceptible nematode plants 
are as follows: 

Field Crops: Alfalfa, Clover, Cotton, 
Cowpea, (except Iron Cowpea), Field 
Pea, Flax, Potato, Pumpkin, Soy Bean, 
Sugar Beet, Sugar Cane, Sweet Potato, 
Tobacco, Vetch. 

Truck Crops: Asparagus, Bean, Can- 
taloupe, Carrot, Celery, Cucumber, Egg 
Plant, Garden Beet, Garden Pea, Irish 
Potato, Lettuce, Muskmelon, Okra, Onion, 
Pepper, Salsify, Spinach, Strawberry, 


Woody Plants: Almond, Catalpa, 
Cherry, European Elm, Fig, Old World 
Grapevine, Mulberry, Peach, Pecan, 
Persian Walnut, Weeping Willow. 

Ornamental: Begonia, Dahlia, Holly- 
hock, Rose, Sweet Pea, Violet. 

The foliowing list includes the more 
important cultivated plants which, so far 
as known, are seldom or only slightly 
affected by the nematodes and may be 
used in crop rotations with the expecta- 
tion of reducing greatly the number of 
eelworms: 

Barley, Beggarweed, Brabham Cow- 
pea, Broom corn Millet, Corn, Crabgrass, 
Iron Cowpea, Peanut, Pearl Millet, Red- 
top, .Rye, Sorghum, Timothy, Velvet 
Bean, Wheat, Winter Oats. 

I might state in conclusion, that the 


. Tomato. 
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adult female has no power of locomotion. 
When first hatched, the young have the 
appearance of very small eels, and it is 
at this period that they hibernate, locat- 
ing themselves before reaching maturity. 


Phloxes 


Of all the herbaceous perennials there 
are none that quite equal the Phloxes 
in showiness combined with adaptability. 
Besides these qualities they have many 
others which make them good subjects 
for the nurseryman to handle. They are 
extremely hardy, easily propagated and 
bloom at a time when there is not a 
great quantity of bloom in the garden. 
Another good quality, especially for the 
nurseryman, is that they are not long 
lived and he is called on to supply new 
and vigorous stock to his customers in 
comparative brief periods. While the 
Phlox is a perennial in every sense of the 
word the choice popular varieties for 
which there is a constant demand deteri- 
orate if left to themselves without proper 
care and attention. 

A garden may be planted with very 
choice varieties and in a few years noth- 
ing will be left but whites and magentas. 
It needs almost annual propagation to 
keep choice varieties up to the standard 
in vigor and coler. Phlox naturally 
bloom in July; but the season can be very 
much prolonged by raising a fresh crop 
of plants every year. 

Root cuttings put in in early Spring 
flower the same year in September and 
up until frost. he plants, of course, 
are very dwarf with only the one stem; 
but this carries a huge truss of bloom 
if well grown. These plants are ready 
for market in the Fall and the following 
Spring, and will produce stems, three 
to five or more in number, of the normal 
height of the variety. 

There are many species of perennial 
Phlox which include the dwarf kinds 
that flower in spring such as P. amoena, 
P. divaricata, P. subulata, etc., but it 
is the summer-flowering, tall-growing 
kinds that have such a wonderful range 
of color that are so popular. Like the 
Roses, they have been very much hy- 
bridized and there appears to be a big 
future for them. 

There are three well defined groups in 
gardens, the P. suffruticosa, of which 
the variety Miss Lingard is perhaps the 
best known; this group has many prom- 
ising qualities and it is to be hoped will 
produce many more varieties in the fu- 
ture. The P. paniculata group is the 
one which has produced most of the 
well known kinds that are so popular. 
There are so many of them that it is 
difficult to name a preference to certain 
varieties. Elizabeth Campbell, a fine 
salmon-pink, is well to the front in pop- 
ularity at the present. There are good 
scarlet and crimson ones, but invariably 
the kind that has the most intense or 
purest in color is usually the poorest 
grower. What they gain in fineness, 
they seem to lose in vigor. 

A comparatively new group is becom- 
ing known. It originated in Germany 
and is said to be a hybrid between the 
dwarf blue Phlox divaricata and Phlox 
paniculata. It is known as P. Arendsii 
and gives promise of being a good thing. 
The flowers are lavender, mauve or vio- 
let combinztions, but with the writer the 
most interesting quality is its long sea- 
son of bloom which is practically all 
Summer. 

—National Nurseryman 
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Further Notes on Iris Prices 


FROM OUR PRESIDENT 


WAS glad to see in the April FLOwER 
GrRowER Mr. Connell’s notes on Iris 
prices and Mr. Sturtevant’s comment 
on them. I feel that this is a very im- 
portant subject and that the amateur 
and the nurseryman both can be helped 
by a thorough, open and frank discussion 
of all factors entering into these prices. 

There can be no doubt that the present 
high prices are in many ways a great 
detriment to the popularity of the Iris. 
Mr. Connell has given his side of the 
case very ably. The facts given by him 
concerning the rapid increase of certain 
varieties would not however hold good 
in all sections of the country as he lives 
in a region where conditions are ideal 
for Iris wth. There are few sec- 
tions, for instance, in the Middle or New 
England States where Irises will make 
such a rapid increase. Several other 
factors which enter into the price of 
Irises have been overlooked. He men- 
tions, for instance, that Queen Caterina 
“was introduced in 1917 in a set at about 
$2.50” and complains of the rise in price 
since that time. This can be explained 
in several ways, but one of the chief 
factors was the almost instant popularity 
ef the variety which made everybody 
wish to buy plants of it at once, so that 
the supply was not equal to the demand. 
F ermore, this variety was intro- 
duced in a set and any nursery wishing 
to buy Queen Caterina the first year was 
obliged to buy the whole set. The other 
varieties in this set have not been as 
popular and few of them have turned out 
to be of any great value so that whatever 
total investment was necessary by the 
nursery to get the whole ‘set it had to 
be largely paid for by his profits on 
Queen Caterina and Merlin. This is 
exactly what Mr. Connell criticises in a 
later paragraph when he refers to Rhein 
Nize being forced to make enough profit 
for the nursery at fifty cents to pay 
for the loss of fifteen cent junk carried 
by the same nursery. 

Mr. Connell has also failed to take into 
account the great overhead cost that all 
nurseries have, the high price of labor 
which is probably more than double that 
paid in Europe and the fact that Ameri- 
can nursery labor at present is not of 
the type formerly available. That is 
to say, we no longer have the many 
trained gardeners who knew how to 
handle the plants without constant super- 
vision, which means, therefore, more care- 
ful supervision from the nursery staff. 
Besides the labor of cultivating the 
fields, weeding, etc., there is in a nurs- 
ery which specializes in the Iris over- 
head expense for careful labeling, for it 
is much more expensive to grow one 
thousand plants of one hundred different 
varieties which must be carefully labeled 
and kept separate than to grow one 
thousand plants of one variety. The 
overhead expense of advertising is also 
becoming more and more serious to all 
nurseries. 

_ Another example that might be quoted 
in this connection is seen in the case of 


the new eight varieties of Vilmorin in- 
troduced in 1920. The nursery with 
which I am connected, purchased about 
a dozen of each. Among them were 
Ambassadeur and Ballerine which cost 
us not more than $2.00 on the other side, 
plus shipping charges. When we put 
these on the market a few years later 
we charged $10. apiece which seems a 
terrific advance over $2.00, but the 
profits which came from selling the 
plants of Ambassadeur and Ballerine 
had to take care of the loss sustained 
in Magnifica and Raffet, of which nearly 
all our plants died and of varieties 
like Grevin, for which there is but very 
smal] demand; the two good varieties, 
therefore, had to carry the burden of im- 
porting the whole set. That the $10. 
price was not an unreasonable one from 
the standpoint of demand and supply 
was shown by the fact that one grower 
who cut the price in 1921, was sold out 
almost immediately, thus bringing about 
the condition deplored by Mr. Connell. 

I purchased in 1918 and 1919 plants 
of a number of the new Bliss varieties. 
A few of them have done very well and 
have been resold at a sharp advance in 
price. On the other hand, my stock of 
Dominion which cost me $75. in Europe 
has never yet produced a salable plant and 
has received more care and attention than 
anything else in my garden. It is obvi- 
ous that those in the business must 
charge higher prices for the plants which 
they do sell to make up for such losses. 
In the same issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
Mr. Farr speaks of Irises recently im- 
ported by him which cost him as much 
as $75. apiece and asks what price he 
can charge for them in order to make the 
transaction pay him. I do not see how 
an importation of stock of that kind can 
be a financial success without at least 
doubling the price. Mr. Bonnewitz has 
spoken in one of his recent articles of the 
losses sustained by him, in some cases 
running to almost ninety percent of the 
stock imported. I have never had an 
experience as bad as that, but of twelve 
varieties of Sir Arthur Hort’s imported 
in 1919 I lost seven and my stock of 
Bruno, Moa and Cardinal, imported in 
1919 at over $100. apiece all died, so it 
can be seen that it will take a good deal 
of profit on the other varieties to make 
up for these losses. The trouble and 
expense connected with the bond re- 
quired by the Federal Horticultural 
Board must also be borne in mind. The 
difference between English and American 
prices is now still greater on account 
of the thirty per cent duty which has 
recently been added. 

In regards to new seedlings: I feel 
strongly that it is an imposition on the 
public to put them out when they are so 
new that $25., $50. or $100. must be 
charged. I agree with Mr. Connell that 
such prices are unwarranted and that 
the originator shouid keep such plants 
until enough stock is on hand to supply it 
at a more reasonable rate. Mr. Sturte- 
vant has answered this objection from 
his point of view, that it is irapossible 
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for the small grower to hold on to stock this 
long, particularly when there are many 
seedlings, but to my mind that only 
brings us back again to the point that 
there are too many seedlings and that 
breeders must be more particular and 
put out as few as possible. I, personally, 
would like to see all breeders make as 
much money as possible because that is 
the way te encourage them to do better 
work and from this point of view it 
would seem much better to sell one hun- 
dred plants at $10. each than to sell one 
at $100. if and provided that such mar- 
kets can be procured. Let no one get the 
impression from this that Iris breeding, 
or the breeding of any flower is a “get 
rich quick” business. 

I am glad that Mr. Connell has men- 
tioned the case of the “wildcat dealer.” 
It seems he is in some cases cutting the 
price of new Irises much welow where 
they ought to be and it seems entirely 
unfair to the established commercial 
growers who have maybe one hundred 
to one thousand plants of a new variety 
to dispose of, to have such a “wildcstter” 
offer this Iris at half price and then 
when orders come in refuse to fill them 
because he has not enough stock. I do 
not see any cure for this evil except 
publicity and education and for the public 
to buy from recognized dealers. In one 
case, last year, a friend of mine told me 
quite frankly that he would not buy 
Queen Caterina from our nursery be- 
cause our price was $10. and that he 
could buy it elsewhere for $4. He sent 
the $4. to the other nursery only to re- 
ceive a polite letter saying that the plant 
would be sent later and it has not yet 
been delivered. The man who offered it 
at this price only had a few plants to 
dispose of and they went out quickly 
which proves to my mind that the price 
was too low. : 

I hope amateurs and dealers both will 
avail themselves of the columns of THE 
FLOWER GROWER to thrash out this ques- 
tion in all its details. I do not like the 
feeling which most amateurs have that 
the nursery is trying to rob them and I 
do not know any nursery that is getting 
very rich on the Iris game. I have re- 
peatedly brought up this problem at 
meetings of the directors of the Iris 
Society and I hope that sometime we will 
find a way of showing the public the 
cause for these high prices, for if am- 
ateurs continue to feel that the nurseries 
are robbing them, great harm will be 
done to horticulture. I wish that every- 
one who has had this suspicion would 
read Mr. Farr’s article in the April 
number of THE FLOWER GROWER, for al- 
though it deals with Peony prices it 
covers a number of the questions brought 
up by Mr. Connell. 

In closing I would like to ask ali mem- 
bers of the Iris Society to express their 
views on this subject to me personally 
or through the columns of this paper. 

J. C. WISTER 


CONCERNING NOVELTY PRICES 
AND OTHER THINGS 


T is evident that times are still con- 

siderably out of joint when the same 
number of THE FLOWER GROWER carries 
such an article as that by Mr. Connell 
decrying a price of more than $10 for a 
plant however new and rare, and in its 
advertising pages an offering at just 
twenty times that figure. I hesitate to 
pronounce such prices ridiculous for the 
articles offered are necessarily in the lux- 
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ury class and if anywhere the dictum that 
a thing is worth what it will sell for 
applies, it is in the purchase of luxuries. 

It is to be doubted if the current high 
prices of extreme novelties will very seri- 
ously check a growing interest as Mr. 
Connell puts it, so long as such splendid 
things as Dalmatica, Jacquesiuna, Fairy, 
Kochti, Mme. Chereau, Rhein Nixe, Queen 
of May and a goodly number of others 
almost as fine can be had at prices to 
which no exception can be taken. 

Perhaps ore going further I too 
should make a confession of faith and 
say that my point of view is necessarily 
that of the breeder rather than that’ of 
the commercial grower oo — even 
the buyer, for work many 
years ago purely as a hobby has ‘anus 
been affected by the limited space avail- 
able. This factor and the fact that I 
have had ready access to large collec- 
tions of the older varieties and a con- 
siderable number of the newer sorts, for 
comparison, has determined for me what 
varieties might claim a place within 
my own grounds and I have found it 
necessary to deny admission to some 
that are given a high rating too, simply 
because the difference between them and 
others of equal value is too slight to 
warrant the occupation of much needed 
space in this way. So each of us has 
individual prtitaeen that affect what he 
would be willing to pay as a buyer. Per- 
sonally I would have to want a given vari- 
ety very badly indeed before I would pay 
$25 or $50 for it, and yet the commercial 
grower might find ample justification and 
good business in paying such a price 
to be recovered, possibly several times 
over, by resale of its increase. 

Mr. Connell argues for a trial of new 
varieties for a period of five years be- 
fore naming or introducing. A merely 
mediocre variety would be no better for 
this five years’ test, while a really splen- 
did thing is as good at one or two years 
as it will ever be. It all- depends on 
circumstances. The experienced breeder 
with a sufficient background of acquaint- 
ance with the best varieties may pos- 
sibly know at the opening of the first 
blossom that he has something genuinely 
worth while. Another flower, while of 
the highest quality, may range so close 
to others already introduced as to sug- 
gest the five years of trial. Of course 
none of us can compare our newest 
productions with the equally recent pro- 
ductions of every other breeder, but 
where they have been registered there 
is a description of some kind and while 
word descriptions are often very inade- 
quate they at least serve to indicate a 
possible similarity and to suggest a di- 
rect comparison with these varieties be- 
fore deciding to register and introduce. 
If I may be pardoned so personal a 
statement relative to my own produc- 
tions I would avow a feeling of absolute 
assurance on sight of the first flower of 
Virginia Moore and later of Morning 
Splendor. This assurance led to im- 
mediate propagation, and in the case of 
the former the stock was held for four 
years before offering it, at which time 
some hundreds of plants were available 
and it was therefore placed on sale at a 
relatively ie price. This variety 
has been cited in these columns as one 
of the few American introductions that 
have “sold well’ and yet at no time was 
the wholesale price made ~— than 
$25 per dozen. On the other d, had 


the variety been held for five years’ 
observation instead of being promptly 
propagated, the year of its introduction 
would have found not more than a few 
dozen rhizomes available and the price 
would necessarily have been much higher. 
Not conducting a commercial business, 
in fact not having sold an Iris of any kind 
save a few locally for the benefit of the 
Red Cross, it was my desire to dispose 
of this as a whole stock as Mr. Bliss 
is said to do. This would doubtless be 
most agreeable to the breeder himself, 
but it did not work out this way and the 
bulk of the stock was disposed of in 
fairly large wholesale lots. 

Then there is one other respect in 
which I fear Mr. Connell’s article is 
likely to prove somewhat misleading. I 
de not for a moment question the ac- 
curacy of his reports of increase in cer- 
tain varieties for I can duplicate them 
here, but what he overlooks is the fact 
that he lives far to the south where he 
has the advantage of a growing season 
nearly two months longer than that of 
the more northern growers. I appreciate 
this advantage in my own case since, 
climatically speaking, I am as far south 
as he is, but for some years I have been 
comparing results obtained here with the 
same varieties grown in a Michigan 
garden and have become convinced that 
the longer day of the northern Summer 
does not in this case compensate for the 
longer season of the south. Here most 
varieties habitually increase at a fairly 
steady rate year after year, both as to 
bloom and rhizome division but in the 
north there appears to be a marked 
tendency toward alternate years of free 
and scant bloom reflecting a lessened 
growth which must result in a lower rate 
of increase. 

Such reports of rapidity of increase 
may react uvon the buyer in one of two 
ways. It may lead him to think that the 
grower m ath more rapidly reduce his 
prices and that a “buyer’s strike” 
would be in order until he does so, or 
it may so dazzle him with get-rich-quick 
prospects as to lead him to unwarran 
and costly purchases and probable dis- 
appointment. 

J. MaRIon SHULL 


PRICES,—A TEMPEST IN A TEAPOT 


GURELY a man has the right to ask 
what he pleases for his property and 
as Irises are not a necessity, no one is 
forced to pay the high price. Strange 
as it may seem, it is human nature to 
get all you can for that which you have 
for sale, and if the people think it is 
worth it, you will get the price. How 
about the man who gets $100,000 or more 
per annum for his time and ability? 
It is worth it or he would not get the 
price. So it is with everything. In- 
stead of high prices hurting the Iris, 
they are doing it a world of good. It 
is putting our flower on a plane where 
it belongs. I would like to see an in- 
troduction that could command a price 
of four figures and I hope we may see it. 

Mr. Connell ent ae sy the fact that 
one can purchase a wonderful assort- 
ment and not pay over $1.00 a root. 
There is a man near my home who is 
accredited with paying $50,000 for a 
Strawberry plant and I believe it will 
be a profitable investment. Original 
plants of merit in all branches of horti- 
culture have commanded, in many cases, 
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fabulous prices in the past and were 
good investments. Iris Asia is now sell- 
ing for $15.00 and if I lost my stock of 
it I should gladly pay $50.00 a plant. 

Again, if a grower with a surplus 
wishes to sell at a reduced price, that 
is his own business and every buyer has 
the privilege of buying where he can 
get the most for his money. 

Friend Connell considers no Iris worth 
$10.00. All right! let him stick below 
that limit. He has no patience with the 
general nurseryman who catalogues va- 
rieties like Iris King as new and novel. 
They are new and novel, a revelation to 
a trade who are familiar only with the 
old Germanica, and I know how these 
new? Irises are loved and appreciated. 

The “old-stand-bys” at 15¢ and 25c 
are not junk. There is no such thing 
among garden flowers. I can see beauty 
in the most ordinary garden annual; 
they are the plents that form the nuclei 
of the future Iris lover and student. I 
have them all growing in my garden, 
rubbing shoulders with the finest and 
most aristocratic Irises and they will re- 
main there. 

When Mr. Connell calls $50.00 for an 
Iris ridiculous and silly I can see in 
what class that places me as I am one 
of those who wouid consider the price 
ridiculously low if the variety showed 
some of the qualities that I readily 
visualize. e 


Your secretary would like to add 
more comments but space forbids and 
surely no more diverse opinions could 
be represented than in these previous 
articles. This will find mest of us in 
the midst of our season, exhibiting, 
studying, and above all planning for 
the coming year. The Annual Meeting 
has been scheduled for June 1, but 
who can foretell the season and per- 
haps already you have received notice 
of a postponement and can meet with 
us at New Rochelle. 


The year is marked also by a great 
increase in exhibitions, (for list see 
May issue), and in my monthly report 
through these pages, I shall have to 
curtail show reports even more than 
in previous years. I only hope that 
the many winners will take this ab- 
sence of public notice in good part. 


I hope that members will make 
every effort to make careful descrip- 
tions, will register all new and worthy 
seedlings at once, and generally share 
their Iris news. 

REGISTRATION 

Manuelita, a rich bronze. T. A. Kenning: 

R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 


Our friends who send in lengthy 
prize schedules expecting they will be 
published in THE FLOWER GROWER 
will necessarily be disappointed. 
Flower shows are multiplying to such 
an extent that if we gave space to 
advance prize schedules there would be 
room for little else. Our good friends 
should: make brief announcements 
only, giving the name and address of 
the party from whom full information 
and the prize. schedule. may be. ob- 
tained 
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Timely Suggestions for June 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


June brings Poppies, Lilies, Roses, 
Fills the children’s hands with posies. 


N the mind of the fiower-lover, the 
association is so close, that the 
mere mention of June flowers, is 

very apt to bring to mind a glorious 
vision of a garden of brilliantly col- 
ored Poppies; beautiful, stately Lilies ; 
and a profusion of those sweet- 
scented, exquisitely hued and tinted 
“Roses that gem the fond bosom of 
June.” To the child it may mean a 
dream of the freedom of the country- 
side where fields are golden with 
Buttercups, and meadows are starry 
with myriads of snowy Daisies. 


Besides being the common blooming 
time of Roses, June is usually a good 
time to plant Rose bushes, especially 
when the Spring has been cold and 
backward: Or when, because of win- 
terkilling, it is necessary to replace 
those that have been destroyed. A 
light, but judiciously applied winter 
protection, will reduce if not eliminate, 
the chances of disappointment and 
loss from frost. 

To add to its charm and beauty, 
every garden should have plenty of 
Roses. No garden seems complete 
without at least one choice represen- 
tative of the queenly Rose. 


“What garden but glows 
With at least its one Rose 
Whether sunny or showery be June?” 


—Watter SavaGeE LANDOR 


With reasonable care and effort, fine 
Roses may be raised by persons who 
make no attempt to specialize in Rose- 
culture and who lay no claim to the 
dignified title of “Rosarian.” Choice, 
dependable varieties planted in a good 
location and congenial soil, may be 
expected to produce some creditable 
specimens of which a professional 
might be justly proud. 


While Roses are in bloom, is the 
time to compare and to “check up” 
varieties and to replace any labels that 
have been lost or obliterated by the 
action of the elements. It is also a 
splendid time to visit Rose gardens, 
parks and Rose shows or exhibitions, 
to view at their best standard vari- 
eties and the latest introductions. 
Notes made while on these tours of 
personal inspection, will surely prove 
to be of value as a reference, and a 
useful guide in the making of desir- 
able selections at-a later date. In the 
light of these first-hand impressions, 
the descriptions will be illuminated, 
so that they will convey a clearer and 
fuller understanding, and insure a 
more intelligent and _ satisfactory 


choice from lists, that, from their 
wealth of offerings, might otherwise 
seem bewildering to the enthusiastic 
amateur. 


Keep a sharp lookout for the slug, 
the leaf-hopper, and other enemies 
that infest and threaten to ruin Rosés. 
It is not so difficult to get rid of the 
pests in the early stages. Spraying 
with tobacco tea, soapy water or ker- 
osene emulsion, will eradicate these 
insects. Dusting with tobacco helle- 
bore, or fresh Persian powder will 
also be found effectual. 


YOUNG PLANTS, TREES AND SHRUBS 


Carnations also seedling and bed- 
ding plants now require attention. 
Cultivate, water, pinch back, protect 
from sun and wind, and furnish sup- 
port where it is necessary. Young 
trees and shrubs that have not yet 
become well-established, may need pro- 
tection from winds, drought or from 
depredation. After they have fin- 
ished blooming, prune lightly, Lilac, 
Japan Quince, flowering Plum, early 
Spiraea, Weigelia, Forsythia, and sim- 
ilar spring-flowering shrubs. Some 
of the young canes on the Rambler 
Roses may be removed to advantage. 


SEEDS AND BULBS 


If any of the previous sowings have 
proved unsatisfactory, plant seeds 
again. It is not too late to sow Nas- 
turtium, Mignonette, Portulaca, Bal- 
sam and Calliopsis. Sow Pansy seed 
in a cool location for late blooming or 
for plants to be lifted in October. 
Castor Oil Beans, and seeds of Celosia, 
Amarantus, Gourds and other ten- 
der annuals may be sown; and plant- 
ings of Gladioli, Dahlias, and Tube- 
roses are in order. Dig up and dry 
carefully such of the hardy bulbs that 
are ripened sufficiently to store away 
until planting time in Autumn. 


THE LAWN 


As a smooth, velvety sward is a 
valuable adjunct to the garden, the 
lawn should receive as much attention 
as the borders or show beds of flow- 
ers. If in May, it was raked, the thin 
places re-seeded or re-sodded, and the 
whole surface given a dusting with 
commercial fertilizer or an application 
of wood ashes, the grass.is probably 
in good condition and growing rapidly 
enough to require weekly mowing. 
The lawn clippings may be used to 
advantage for mulching shrubbery or 
small fruits. When on account of fre- 
quent mowing the clippings are very 
short, they need not. be raked up. In 
hot weather play the hose on the lawn 
when necessary. 
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HOUSE PLANTS 


Window plants that have been 
“hardening-off” on porch or in some 
sheltered place, may now in safety 
be put where they are to remain for 
the season. Since they are wanted for 
winter bloom, any buds that appear, 
should be pinched off. Azaleas and 
plants of that nature, should be 
plunged into the ground to ripen the 
woody growth. Set Palms and valu- 
able ornamental plants where they will 
not be in danger of being injured. 
Cuttings of Heliotrope, Browallia and 
Bouvardia may be taken’in June. 

GROWTH 

As a poet says, in June “Then if 
ever, come perfect days:” and with 
the weather conditions so favorable 
for thrifty growth 


“The bounding pulses of each plant and 
ree 


Responding to June’s sunny kisses, 
now 

Thrill into fresh new life, and blossom 
time 

Gives place to richer stores on field 
and = 

Seedlings and bedding plants that 
for a time languished after being 
transplanted have become established 
in their beds; vines having adjusted 
themselves to their supports, are lux- 
uriant; sturdy plants are blooming or 
about to burst into flower; and every- 
where there is abundant evidence of 
heaithy growth. 

Judging from the fine appearance 
of plants, lawn and shrubbery, an in- 
experienced person might be deceived 
into thinking that with the spring 
rush over; the house plants placed 
for the season; bedding plants set 
out; and the lawn and garden in fine 
order; that the hard work for the sea- 
son might be considered well over. 
But, unfortunately, the conditions that 
facilitate the growth of desirable 
plants, also are favorable for the rank 
growth of billions of detested weeds 
that can only be routed by a system- 
atic campaign of extermination and 
constant vigilance. To reap the full 
benefit of the:labor and capital ex- 
pended, and to get a maximum of suc- 
cess in the garden, one must expect 
to spray, cultivate, and mulch where 
needed in June and weed, weed, weed. 


Egg Shells in the Garden 


4. reader of THE FLOWER GROWER 
writes that ground up egg shells 
mixed with the dirt every little while 
are beneficial, and that while bone 
meal is rather slow acting in furnish- 
ing lime, the egg shells are quick act- 
ing and more valuable for this reason. 

Incidentally it may be noted that 
the conservation of waste materials 
like egg shells, which are a by-pro- 
duct in every home, especially during 
the early growing season, is the right 
thing. Instead of being troublesome 
to dispose of, egg shells, if dried and 
ground, will prove a valuable garden 
fertilizer. 

















= Birds and Their Music 


The Feathered Tribes of the Eastern States Identified By Their Songs 


Y special permission of the 
B author, F. Schuyler Mathews, and 
through the courtesy of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, Publishers, we are 
able to reprint herewith illustrations 
from Mr. Mathews’ book entitled “Be 
Your Own Bird Man,” and we are re- 
printing also a review of the book 
and comments thereon as appearing 
in the Scientific American, as follows: 
That portion of our country east of 
the Rocky Mountains is rich in bird life; 


tell from this that the first of the three 
sented by the author. Granted that 
many of these fantasias elude musical 
laws, they can yet be approximately and 
logically placed on the staff. Certainly 
this is the only means of locating a tone; 
syllables cannot locate tone, and are at 
best an uncertain guide to quality of 
tone; and while they are of some use in 
expressing rhythm or time, they often 
fail even in this. The white-throated 
Sparrow is said to sing “Old Sam Pea- 
body, Peabody, Peabody”—but who is to 
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*jiagram showing the pitch of twenty-one bird songs compared with the keyboard of a piano 


among the many families that make this 
their home, some are distinguished by 
their resplendent costuming, some by 
their vocal performances, and others by 
their sheer buffoonery. If we are look- 
ing for that quality the dramatist calls 

“character,” we may find it in full meas- 
ure among the feathered tribes of our 
fields, coppices and forests. There are 
fops and exquisites such as the Blue 
Jay and the Cardinal, operatic stars like 
the Baltimore Oriole and the Hermit 
Thrush, and low comedians and “heavies” 
like the Owl and the Whippoorwill. 
Most of these performers have a musical 
autograph, and this makes their identifi- 
cation easy, even when we cannot see 
them. What we mean by “musical auto- 
graph” is very plain in the case of the 
Bob-white and the Whippoorwill, who 
enunciate their names with a clearness 
that carries conviction; but other birds, 
while they sing their names, do not sing 
ithe nemes we know them by. The Ameri- 
ean Goldfinch furnishes a good exampls; 
his call note is often mistaken for that 
of his near relative, the Canary; then 
he bubbles out into six or more rising 
chirps and three or more falling ones; 
but, like a wise author, he always fol- 
lows these productions with the unmis- 
takabie signature “Per-chic-o-ree” to the 
— G-A-F-E at the top of the treble 
clef. 

Some ornithologists hold that the use 
of the musical staff to convey the distinc- 
tive notes of a bird is of little value; 
they will find it hard to sustain their 
position in the face of the evidence pre- 


syllables of Peabody is sung to three 
beats, the second to one beat, and the 
third to two? The musical staff pro- 
vides the only scientific way of convey- 
ing this fact. 

The first diagram which we reproduce 
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staff in the identification of songsters. 

The Thrushes are our supreme vocal- 
ists, and Roosevelt was not the only 
trained observer to exalt the Hermit 
Thrush above the vaunted Nightin- 
gale. The rating is to some extent 
a matter of mood and taste; despite 
its monkish livery, the Hermit Thrush 
climbs to the peak of pure happiness, 
while the Nightingale revels in the pas- 
sionate and tragic; it is perhaps inevi- 
table that the New World should prefer 
the joyous in art, and the Old World the 
more somber interpretations. The Her- 
mit Thrush has the distinction, above 
all other birds, of having developed the 
Seotch, or pentatonic scale; this is the 
musical mode instinctively adopted by 
primitive man, and it has been memorial- 
ized most effectively by Dvorak, both in 
his humoresque and in the largo move- 
ment of his New World Symphony. The 
Nightingale essays this scale, but lacks 
the mastery of the Thrush. While some 
of the fuller notes of the Hermit Thrush 
may be heard distinctly at a distance of 
a quarter of a mile, the listener should 
approach within seventy feet of the bird 
if he would gage the extent of the me- 
lodic variety, or appreciate the mar- 
vellous pianissimo and crescendo effects 
and the mysterious, ventriloquistic over- 
tones that hold the hearer in thrilled 
surprise. This Thrush has been known 
to approximate Wagnerian themes, such 
as the Rhine daughter’s motive, and one 
was caught in the exact reproduction of 
a phrase from Strauss’s Symphonia 
Domestica. 

The Wood Thrush is a brilliant ex- 
ecutionist, his notes coming in clusters 
of three, his intervals composing a per- 
fect minorthird. The Veery, another mem- 
ber of the family, has a beautiful glis- 
sando of overtones, but without melody or 
definite pitch. Among other noted fam- 
ilies of singers we may not overlook the 
Bobolink, exponent of comic opera, with 
his musical fireworks; the Baltimore 
Oriole, a musician in the fullest sense of 
the word; the purple finch—which is 
crimson, not purple, and is incompar- 
able as a true warbler; and the Song 
Sparrow, the most gifted and versatile of 
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Diagram showing the pitch of fifteen bird songs relatively with the keyboard of a piano 


places the keyboard range of twenty-one 
birds; the second diagram records the 
range of fifteen more. Most birds sing 
in strictly measured time, many give a 
perfect bar, and not a few give several 
bars. Incomplete as the song may be, 
there can be no doubt as to the accuracy 
of the time. Here we have a strong argu- 
ment - the usefulness of the musical 


his family. Not a song in their reper- 
toire but can be fairly well indicated by 
musical notation, always keeping in 
mind the fact that birds very often sing 
off key. 

There are birds, too, that can by no 
stretch of imagination be called musical, 
but who furnish the comic and bizarre 
effects of the operatic orchestra. In 
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appearance the Owl is a low comedian, 
who can only turn his eyes by turning 
his whole head; ‘but the wail of the 
Screech Owl, shattering the silence of 
night, has been compared to “the screech 
of a pioneer’s wife as she is scalped 
by a red-handed Indian.” It is unfor- 

ttable. The great Horned Owl, in ad- 
ition to his uncanny Whoo, has the 
trick of emitting a blood-curdling cry 
bursting upon a prolonged G above the 
staff and sliding down to an abrupt A. 
Among the mimics are enrolled the Blue 
Jay and the Catbird, who imitate with 
equal facility the squeak of a cart wheel 
or the liquid note of the Thrush. And 
what shall be said of the Whippoorwill, 
that bearded bird of the night, whose 
raucous tones the superstitious have 
long accepted as an omen of death? 
Nothing can be said in his favor as a 
songster, yet his cry, unique in nature, 
conforms perfectly to pitch and rhythm, 
though no two individuals sing exactly 
alike. 

Excellent plates, many of them in color, 
accompany the author’s notes; of the 
hundred-odd birds described in detail, 
the songs or cries of most are tran- 
scribed on the musical staff. The work 
further extends its usefulness by the 
six maps relating to the migrations of 
birds. As a guide to identification it 
leaves nothing to be desired, and it offers 
a rare treat to students and lovers of 
our feathered friends who put the pulse 
of life into inanimate Nature and fill her 
breath with melody. 


The Meadow Lark Chorus 


THOUGHT at first that a flock of 

Blackbirds was “tuning up” in the 
tall Poplar in our back yard, and then 
I remembered that it was Winter and 
the Redwings had assembled in an 
immense flock weeks before and sung 
their farewell song. Still, the music 
emanating from the tree-top resem- 
bled very much the melody heard in 
a Blackbird chorus, except—I listened 
intently—yes, there was a difference 
—these notes were all sweet and mus- 
ical; the rough, raucous lapses, so 
frequently heard in the Blackbirds’ 
song, as if the voice of one singer 
after another had suddenly failed, 
were entirely absent. 

I felt somehow that I was ac- 
quainted with the singers, and yet 
the low, murmured, whispering song 
was unfamiliar. It reminded me of 
Goldfinch murmurings in the winter- 
time when the little summer beauty 
has become .a somber winter-bird, 
seeking its food in the tree-tops rather 
than on thistle-down; and yet the 
song was throatier, deeper, as if the 
singers were birds of size. 

Quietly I opened the kitchen-door 
and stepped out onto the porch. The 
ground lay deep-covered with snow 
and the leafless trees stood outlined 
against. the white fields like a child’s 
first crude drawing of a tree on a 
sheet of white paper. Above the bare 
black branches were scrawled against 
the blue of the sky. Any bird, I 
thought, ought to be located at a 
glance: yet it required several min- 
utes of careful scrutiny before I 
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traced the source of the song that had 
brought me out. Six birds whose 
grey-striped backs blended almost 
perfectly with the grey, seamed bark 
of the tree, were ranged along ad- 
joining branches. They were the 
chorus. 

At first I could not identify the 
birds with their plain, inconspicuous 
coats, but when I made a sound which 
caused several of the birds to turn, 
startled, I knew my singers instantly. 
The sun glinted on yellow breasts 
from which gleamed black crescents— 
the mark of identification borne alone 
by the Meadow-lark. 

The revelation was to me an utier 
surprise. The Meadow-larks I had 
previously known had all been soloists, 
with the exception of the one which 
I caught singing with fifty or more 
Blackbirds one Spring. Moreover I 
had never heard anything but a loud, 
clear, musical whistle come from the 
throat of a Meadow-lark, perched high 
and alone on a telephone pole or the 
tip-top of a tree, or a fence-post. Yet 
here were six Larks singing together 
in a low, warbling chorus. 

Were they really singing? Perhaps, 
after all, I was mistaken, and some 
other birds were making music in the 
vicinity, for if these Larks were sing- 
ing, why did they not open their 
mouths as larks singing from a lone 
perch always do. Surely the bills of 
these birds were closed tightly to- 
gether. Could they, then, be singing? 
I strained my eyes to find some proof 
that they were, but I could see no 
throat movements, though the birds, 
all of which were now facing me, 
bowed and nodded and peered down 
at me with the grace of the Oriole. 

At length I brought out my field- 
glasses, and aided by them I was able 
to discern the ruffied throat feathers 
that indicated the issuance of song- 
sounds. It was as if the birds were 
whispering musically together, prac- 
tising softly the songs they later 
would sing as solos. There was not 
the slightest suggestion of clean-cut 
whistled notes. 

For five, ten minutes I watched 
them—and then, the small boys raced 
home from school, shouting and laugh- 
ing. Five of the birds took flight 
immediately, but the sixth poised, 
ready on the instant to take wing, 
stayed its flight long enough to raise 
its head, open wide its mouth and fill 
the air with the clean-cut familiar 
notes of our Western Meadow Lark. 
The song was not repeated. The bird 
immediately flew to join the other 
members of the chorus. 

Why had it stopped for that one 
familiar song? A Lark solo had not 
been heard since winter set in. Could 
it have been to convince me that that 
chorus of low, whispering, warbling 
voices was reaily formed of such clear- 
toned singers as he, or did the Lark, 
caught in an unaccustomed role wish 
to prove his identity before flying 
away? There must have been some 
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reason for the sudden outburst. I 
wonder what it was! 


MARGARET A. BARTLETT, 
(Colorado) 


The White Crowned Sparrow 


My little cabin stands 
Shaded by Maples; 
An ancient Cedar 
Towers over all. 
At night I hear 
Soft twitterings 
Of restless birds; 
And sometimes in the night, 
When all is still, 
I hear a song ring clear. 
I cannot write 
The burden of the song, 
Nor do I aim 
To give interpretation; 
But often I have thought, 
He felt his mission here 
To sing 
By day and night: 
“Oh, please be good to the birdies.” 


(Note :— 


If those of you who know the White Crowned 
Sparrow and his song, will place the accent on 
the last syllable of “birdies,” you will, I believe, 
almost hear his song.) 


OscaR E. JENSEN 


Hemerocallis Variegata fi. pl. 


I beg to supplement and endorse all 
that Mr. Parnell said in the January 
issue, regarding Hemerocallis Kwanso, 
for like the double Tiger Lily it is 
a great improvement over the single, 
and is in addition much more durable 
and richer in color. Since he makes 
no mention of its having broad striped 
foliage, prettier than either of the 
Eulalies, I infer that he does not have 
this variety, which I regard as its 
crowning appeal to the landscape gar- 
dener; since it is very beautiful from 
the time it is up until frost. 

It is evidently a sport from Kwanso 
fil. pl. since occasionally a plant of 
plain green insinuates itself into its 
midst, and if not cut out at once, be- 
ing much more vigorous, it soon 
crowds out its more beautiful relative. 

As a specimen lawn plant, it has 
few if any superiors among hardy 
herbaceous plants, and is equally dec- 
orative wherever grown. Being par- 
tial to yellow flowers, because of their 
scarcity, as compared with red, white 
and pinks, I adopted the entire family 
except the prodigal H. fulva. The 
common yellow Day Lily being a fav- 
orite, and unwilling to destroy the 
increase, I used them as a border to 
my garden, facing the public road 
and car stop, resulting in frequent 
orders for cut blooms to decorate with 
on festive occasions. Our art teacher 
annually entertained her associate 
teachers during its season of bloom, 
in order to be able to decorate with 
these flowers, and this often led to 
a second or a third large order each 
season, having no rival blooms during 
its particular season of bloom. 


SARAH A. PLEAS 
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Editorial Notes 
DURING May the Garden Club took 
up the subject, “The Care of the 
Garden.” Mr. James Auld was the 
speaker at the first meeting on the 
evening of May 7. 

Mr. Auld gave an excellent talk, 
giving much information on the gen- 
eral care of the garden in all its 
phases, as bedding, transplanting, 
spraying, pruning, etc. 

At the second meeting on the after- 
noor of the third Monday, various 
parts of the subject were taken up in 
detail. A paper by Mrs. Samuel J. 
Greenfield on “Bedding and Trans- 
planting” was read. This report has 
to reach the Editor too early in May 
for a full account of the meeting to 
be given in the June issue. 


The Garden Club has launched into 
a new undertaking in the literary line. 
With the aid of one member of the 
reportorial staff of the Utica Daily 
Press the Club has agreed to supply 
material of interest to local gardeners 
for a department to appear in the 
“Press” once a week. 


The field glass must be kept where 
it can be picked up quickly if bird 
visitors are to be identified and studied 
at all carefully. A glance from win- 
dow or door will frequently reveal a 
glimpse of some feathered guest. 

One day in early May, the opening 
of a side door, caused a brown bird 
somewhat smaller than a Robin to 
fly up from near-by shrubbery and 
cross the next door neighbor’s garden. 
Its very reddish tail identified it as 
a Wilson’s Thrush. The field glass 
not being at hand other markings 
such as the spots on the breast could 
not be seen. 

Birds have not a habit of obligingly 
“staying put” while the observer goes 


after a glass. So if possible keep one 
handy. 

The feathered folk are much more 
fond of early morning hours than 
their human friends. But what glori- 
ous concerts they do give at. four 
A. M.! Even the Welsh Eisteddfod 
cannot equal them. Imagine a num- 
ber of human choristers each singing 
a different tune and all producing one 
grand harmony. Only feathered song- 
sters can render such a musical feat. 

In the city one must occupy a 
sleeping porch to get full benefit and 
had better retire early to obtain the 
needed eight hours of sleep before the 
concert begins. Bird singers have no 
regard for human slumbers, pouring 
forth their joy in living, before seek- 
ing the proverbial early worm. 

The listener must be thankful that 
he can occupy a reserved seat in the 
form of a comfortable bed, and the 
musical may close in time to catch 
a few more winks of sleep before 
rising time. 


Useful Hints for June 


M**: the very busiest garden 
month, is past, but June is a 
close second. During the first week 
some of late May’s left-over work can 
be done. 


’ If necessary to move Iris, this is 
a good time to do the work for the 
varieties that are through blooming. 


About the middle of the month is 
the best time for setting out Dahlias. 
Put them in a sunny spot and use 
plenty of sand or fine ashes in the soil. 
Place the tubers on their side with 
an eye up. 


The first week in June is not too 
late to set out Tomato plants, Asters, 
Snapdragons, etc. Asters are so apt 
to be killed by the white root aphis 
that a plentiful supply of tobacco dust 
should be scattered in the holes 
where the plants are set out. Even 
this treatment is not always sufficient. 
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It is wise to supplement it by water- 
ing with tobacco water off and on. 


Among the vegetables, a second 
planting of Peas, Beans, Carrots, 
Beets, etc., can be made. 


Spray and cultivate unceasingly. 
Also work for a tidy garden by keep- 
ing all withered flowers trimmed off. 
Doing so will lengthen the blooming 
season of many varieties and with 
some will cause a second season to- 
ward Autumn. 


A great deal of staking must be 
done during June, as Delphiniums and 
other tall perennials come on. Neat 
green stakes of various sizes should 
have been prepared during spare mo- 
ments when the garden was still wear- 
ing its mantle of snow. Bamboo makes 
good stakes. 


Mix one part of nitrate of soda to’ 


two parts of wood ashes. Toward the 
erid of June put a very little on the 
Asters. It is said to be beneficial. 
Nitrate of soda makes an excellent 
forcer or stimulant, causing plants to 
produce larger, brighter flowers. A 
heaping tablespoonful to two gaiions 
of water is a good mixture. It can 
be applied around the roots with a 
watering can every two or three weeks 
until flower buds form. This solution 
and manure water, made with cow 
manure if possible, are excellent when 
applied alternately, two weeks apart. 


Sheep manure is a valuable stimu- 
lant, one of the best. Dig in around 
both annuals and perennials, but be 
careful not to get it too close to the 
roots. The proprietor of a local seed 
store advises its use around shrubs 
in. preference to bone meal as he 
claims dogs will.do much damage 
where they can smell bone meal. 
Whether his statement is true or not 
we do not know. 


Hard wood ashes are both a fertil- 
izer and insect killer. If a heaping 
tablespoonful is put around each an- 
nual as soon as planted, insects will be 
kept at bay. 


June is probably the most effective 
time of ail for weeding. Early in the 
month weeds are small and easily erad- 
icated. Perennials and _biennials, 
such as Dandelions, Clover, quack 
grass and so on come first and must 
be disposed of right away. Later and 
all through the month annual weeds 
are cropping up and must be disposed 
of. All weeds need quick attention 
and constant watching. If allowed 
to get a good foot (root) hold they 
can be conquered only with much back- 
ache and danger of uprooting and de- 
stroying many plants. 


Keep the Pansies picked to prevent 
their spindling and also going to seed 
as that will stop blooming. 


Pepper grass (curled cress) makes 
& delicious relish and garnish for 
roast beef and other meats. If sowed 
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every week or two a supply will al- 
ways be on hand. It goes to seed so 
rapidly that a new crop must be kept 
constantly coming. 


Color of Stems in Shrubs and Trees 
By Mary MacGrecor HASTINGS 


We never really know a landscape 
until we have seen it after the 
leaves have fallen, when Nature lays 
aside her robes of gold and crimson 
and reveals a beauty which she re- 
serves for those who intimately love 
her. 


Late last Fall I rode over the hills 
south of Utica. Much of the country 
I had often seen before, yet it all 
seemed new. Where I had seen only 
masses of green woodiand, now ap- 
peared low hills, winding paths, pretty 
brown streams and even a rocky cliff 
with a dancing brook lighting up its 
dark side. 


Nor need we go far afield to find 
changes. From my window I see a 
row of Elms. They are of nearly the 
same size and stand, a line of wavy 
green plumes, almost exactly alike. 
But when Winter comes, one, and one 
only, has marvelously curved and in- 
terlacing branches. Even the tiniest 
twig is bent with a grace which makes 
the whole tree stand out like a won- 
derful piece of brown lace work 
against the amber of the sunset sky. 
And when, at the end of Winter the 
buds begin to swell it gains an added 
beauty. 


While it is still Winter, at the be- 
ginning of February or even earlier, 
a subtle change creeps over the land- 
scape, a faint flush of color which 
is to the brilliancy of Autumn as the 
delicate reflection of the rainbow is 
to the splendor of its many hued arc. 


The woods show soft grays, browns 
and purples, shading into faint yel- 
lows and delicate olives. By the 
streams the yellow deepens into 
orange, sometimes even scarlet, with 
touches of pale green. The shadows 
on the snow are violet and the frozen 
pools shine like polished steel and at 
sunset glow with ruby and gold. 


It is hard to analyze the delicate 
colors that come from the blending of 
many tiny twigs. Most of the shrubs 
we shall find, if we look closely, have 
gray or brown for the older woody 
stems and lighter gray or green for 
the new wood. So are the Lilacs, the 
Syringas and the Hydrangeas. The 
Barberries, as I see them from my 
window, are of a uniform brown. The 
Chokecherry, the Alder, the Thorn are 
gray; the Chokecherry giving the 
darkest shade. The Fringe Tree, the 
Mountain Ash, the Witch-hazel are 
brown, while the Hazel has a pinkish 
cast. The Crab-apple and the Sassa- 


fras are reddish brown. The Elder 
is redder than these. The Hobble 
Bush is red, so are most of the berries; 
the Flowering Raspberry shading to- 
ward purple. 


The Wild Plum is bronze-green while 
the Box Elder has pea green twigs. 
an Speckled Alder is green and 
shiny. 


The Ironwood is very stylish with 
dark gray limbs with light gray 
stripes and the little branchlets pur- 
ple with bronze green tips; and the 
Moose Wood is even more striking 
with reddish brown or green bark 
striped with pale blue. 


The White Birch reverses the usual 
order and has dark brown for its 
young branches while the main stems 
are white, supplying the high lights 
for our woodland lan pe, in con- 
trast making the Evergreens look al- 
most black. 


The Willows give most of the bright 
coloring varying from olive-green 
through all the shades of yellow to 
bright orange almost red. They be- 
gin to change very early. On February 
7, I saw many small bright orange col- 
ored trees. 


- The Dogwood, or Red Osier, is per- 
haps the brightest red of all, though 
the Pokeberry stems turn deep crim- 
son in the Fall. I do not know 
whether or not they keep their color 
all Winter. 


As the Spring advances the Catkins 
begin to grow, and the Swamp Maple 
is covered with crimson blossoms. 
Soon the young leaves peep out. Most 
of them are of a vivid, yet delicate, 
green but some of the Maples are al- 
most scariet as the autumn foliage, 
and the little Cottonwood leaves are 
bright olive, almost bronze. Very 
lovely they are, but you must hurry if 
you wish to see them, for in a few days 
the limbs, so lately bare, are covered 
with sturdy well grown green leaves 
and the trees have settled down to a 
long Summer of work. 


A Few Color Schemes 

By Mary H. Batcu 
Ee a new garden book, entitled “Gar- 
den Whimsies,” by Charlotte Rider 
Lomas, we are told, “With little gar- 
dens, shun variety as you would a 
weed. Have as many as you can of a 
few sorts.” This is good advice, for 
most of us, when we begin, are am- 
bitious to try everything in the cata- 
logue, just to see how it looks. I 
have found that flowers in masses are 
far more effective than scattered speci- 
mens, and the color does not matter so 

long as there is plenty of it. 


For working out different color 
schemes, Louise Shelton’s book, “Con- 
tinuous Bloom in America,” is most 
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valuable. I once tried a pink and blue 
border somewhat modified from her 
plans. The first year it was a won- 
derful success. Pink Primroses made 
an edging, back of them were double 
pink Tulips, next a wide band of Sweet 
Williams, then clumps of Jacob’s Lad- 
der, Larkspur, and Foxgloves, with 
pink Phlox behind all. This you see 
contained only perennials and was in 
bloom from the first of May until 
September. 

I am working on a white border, 
which I hope to see shining in the 
moonlight some night in June. 
Syringa and Elder bushes make a 
background, with tall white Roses and 
the low tiny thorny ones. Then Irises, 
Peonies, Aconite, Phlox, Loosestrife, 
Hollyhocks, and Gypsophila, all white, 
and an edging of white Astilbe, the 
Spirea which the florist gives us at 
Easter time, perfectly hardy, and can 
be divided almost indefinitely. 


Another border I am making this 
year, has climbing Roses for a back- 
ground. They are the Tausendschon, 
American Pillar, Dorothy Perkins, 
and Crimson Rambler. In front of the 
Roses are masses of Pyrethrums, 
False Dragonheads, Foxgloves, pink 
Phlox and pink and crimson Cosmos. 
For the edge there are crimson Grass 
Pinks. 

Some of my best color combinations 
have been lucky accidents. For sev- 
eral years I looked with joy upon a 
clump of deepest red Hollyhocks, 
flanked by a large mass of Gypsophilas 
and white Phlox with a crimson eye. 
The effect was very lovely and best 
of all, it lasted for three or four 
weeks. The Hollyhock was winter- 
killed two years ago, and the one that 
replaced it was only pink and the ef- 
fect was entirely spoiled. 


Another year, in a long bed which 
I had planted full of Larkspurs, there 
sprang up hundreds of self-sown Shir- 
ley Poppies. They blossomed at the 
same time and the pink and scarlct 
Poppies made a gorgeous show with 
the Larkspur’s blue. 


Last year my garden was the pret- 
tiest when the Apple trees were in 
bloom. Three large Lilac bushes 
added their color, with Flowering 
Almonds, pink and crimson Darwin 
Tulips, and a white carpet of Arabis. 
The picture was so beautiful one 
wished it might last forever. 


A Typical Day in a Garden 
By ADELLA PRESCOTT 


CF might quite naturally suppose 
that the annuals of a very small 
garden would be both short and sim- 
ple, but as a matter of fact they are 
neither. Indeed, I am convinced that 
the size of the garden has nothing 
whatever to do with the size of its 
history, and why should it have? It 
takes just as long to describe one po- 
tato bug as it does to describe a mil- 
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lion, (unless you treat them individ- 
ually), so ‘while the large garden 
consumes more of the gardener’s time 
it does not necessarily demand more 
of the historian’s and a sample day in 
one would be equally characteristic of 
the other on a larger or smaller scale 
and with trifling variations. 


A specimen day in my own small 
garden: runs about like this: Rise at 
five or earlier and go out to hunt for 
slugs. As that hour of the day they 
are stretched full length on the sur- 
face of the soil and look so exactly like 
a bit of brown twig that it is difficult 
for the untrained sye to recognize 
them, but in a very short time the eye 
will learn to know them at sight and 
then they are easily disposed of, as 
they are very slug-gish (pardon me!) 
in their movements and are easily 
picked up and burned in the kitchen 
range. There may be more humane 
ways of disposing of them, but I feel 
that the worst is not too bad for these 
marauders who always choose the 
choicest plants for their early meal. 
As to preventives, coal ashes strewn 
thickly around the plants tend to dis- 
courage the beasts and I have read 
that powdered alum will keep them 
away. It would seem that some of the 
poison sprays applied close to the 
ground might help but have never 
tried them in that way. 


After breakfast it occurs to me that 


the seedlings set out the night before 
should be shaded befcre the sun gets 
hot, so I go out and cover them with 
berry boxes or paper caps. As I pass 
the Rose bed I stop for a glimpse of 
some fair beauty and find the tips of 
the new shoots covered with aphis and 
a black spot on one or two leaves. 
Kerosene emulsion for the aphis and 
Bordeaux, lime sulphur or arsenate 
of lead for the black spot consumes 
another half hour or more and then 
I return to finish “redding up” the 
house. 

Before this is completed, even in 
my somewhat sketchy fashion, a cheer- 
ful “cluck” calls me to the door in time 
to see a neighbor’s neighborly hen 
initiate her chicks into the delightful 
pastime of scratching in a flower bed. 
A vigorous “shooing” and waving of 
apron and broom starts her on her 
homeward way, but the process has to 
be repeated many times before the 
coming of twilight sends the drowsy 
chicks to bed. 

In the afternoon an approaching 
storm suggests the necessity of tying 
up the Delphiniums and that the wood 
ashes carefully saved from the fire- 
place should be sprinkled where most 
needed before the shower. And all 
day and every day a watchful eye must 
be kept out for cats, dogs and chil- 
dren who have no respect for property 
rights. 

But after the shower is over and 
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the fresh fragrance of the little gar- 
den fills the air, the cares and annoy- 
ances of the earlier day are all for- 
gotten, and the little plot is indeed 
“Joyous Garde.” 


Lilacs 


’a_ mercy! honey child, where'd you git 
them flowers? 
Why, I aint seen no such a bunch fer many 


Laws 


a day. 
How’d you know th’t I was jest a honin’ for 


‘em, hon? 
T allus did think Lilacks was the purtiest 
flowers of May. 


I jest wanta take an’ hug ’em, the purty purple 


gs : 
I love to poke my nose right down into a 
bunch of ’em 
An’ smell an’ smell, * till I am full, clean down 
to my toes— 
I never yet have had enough t» git my fill 
of ‘em. 


I reckon I’m plumb foolish to be actin’ thisaway, 
But when I smell them posies, I c’n see my 
dear old home: 
Jest a — whitewashed cottage, settin’ back 
amongst the trees. 
And in the Spring, the Lilacks, loaded down 
with purple bloom. 


Mother re en *em—said they made her think 


t wisht io bloomed the hull year round, 
instead of jest in Spring. 
But, — if they did, I wouldn’t care so much 
er . 
It’s the pleasures that air rarest, that the 
most enjoyment bring. 


So, fetch "em here tuh me, dearie. Land! but aint 
sweet? 
I s’pose you think I’m silly, but some day 
you'll feel the same 
About something or other, that’s connected with 
your past: 
It — not be sweet Lilacks, but you'll love 
it jest the same. 


Jennie Kenower McGrew, (In Utica Press) 




















SHIPPING GERMAN IRISES 


When the Irises are in lush growth, 
and are to be packed in quantity, it is 
my opinion they should be allowed to 
wilt two or three days, to permit them 


to use up their surplus sap. If packed 
in large mass, they may not need moist 
packing, but I would approve of it, with 
enough coarse material, such as excel- 
sior, to give ventilation. If packed in 
small quantity, I should use moist pack- 
ing, unless weather is very hot. I think 
it better to wilt the plants a little more 
and pack with moisture than to pack 
fresh without moisture. This may seem 
like two ways of arriving at the same re- 
sult, but the results are not the same. 
Water will not heat, get foul, or de- 
cay, (fermentation), while fresh plant 
juice has a strong tendency, when con- 
fined, to do all those things. 
B. C. AUTEN 


TREE TOAD 

Your comments on the Tree Toad in- 
terest me. Last Summer I found the 
cutest little light green feliow on the 
lower petals of a big America biossom. 
We watched all day to see if he changed 
to that color, but he did not. We have 
often seen them change from almost 
white on the white lattice work of the 
porch to grey when they get on the grey 
stones of the house. 


FAIR PRICES 

I have just read the articles in the 
April FLOWER GROWER on new varieties 
and fair prices. I am glad you are 
agitating this question; there are so 
many new Gladioli of only ordinary 
quality I for one am somewhat dis- 
couraged. I have about given up buying 
them to test. I am afraid Peonies, etc., 
are going the same way. These wonder- 
ful descriptions of new varieties and the 
corresponding high prices may work 
harm. f course new varieties are all 


. right if they are superior but those that 


are not, are only a waste of money to 
those who buy them. 

hope you will continue to agitate 
this question and perhaps agitate some 
general testing before introducing. I 
do not want to pay a high price for a 
new variety unless it is really superior 
to the older and standard varieties, and 
why should any one? Continue to agi- 
tate the question. CHARLEs L. Topp 


GLADIOLI OF TO-DAY 


Nearer to nature seems to be the trend 
nowadays. One of the most profitable 
and interesting vocations for the body 
and mind will be found in the culture of 
Gladioli. Few people are aware of the 
wonderful improvement, within a few 
years, that has taken place in this now 
most enchanting flower. 


From an inferior flower to one of 
superiority, a flower that has responded 
like magic to the efforts of man; nature 
and human skill working constantly to- 
gether have brought forward a plant that 
produces flowers of the most gorgeous 
coloring sufficient to electrify the mind; 
a plant of extreme hardiness each vari- 
ety having a characteristic of its own. 
As a vase flower it excels, lasting at 
times, two weeks or more. Such is the 
Gladiolus of to-day. 

W. S. Harris 


BE PATIENT, FRIENDS 


People who order flower stocks are 
sometimes unreasonably impatient. They 
must remember that the grower of flower 
stocks is not in the same position as the 
storekeeper where his goods are on his 
shelves and all he needs to do when the 
customer comes along is to grab the 
goods and take the customer’s money. 
The nurseryman, and the grower of 
flower stocks in general, has a very 
difficult and complicated problem, and 
when orders come in it is seldom that 
he is able to ship immediately on receipt 
of order; and for various and numerous 
reasons which are well understood. 

Therefore, when ordering flower stocks, 
customers should remember that the 
seller is working under difficulties, and 
that his orders will be shipped in good 
time, and at the earliest possible date. 

But this is not to excuse lack of dili- 
gence,and dilatory conduct on the part 
of nurserymen, seedsmen, etc, 


MADISON COOPER 
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Shrubbery About the House 


and shrub planting during this 

very late Spring, and returning 
from a brief absence have been struck 
anew by the constantly shifting bal- 
ance in the comparative values of 
various shrubs at each season. Even 
a few warm growing days have made 
the difference. Last week I was seek- 
ing to develop a pleasing deciduous 
screen of winter value, and now the 
budding green has come to my as- 
sistance to be sure—but in its irregu- 
larity it has disrupted my careful 
composition of opposing densities. It 
is not difficult to consider form, fruit, 
flower, and foliage; but to know and 
plan for their development at the de- 
sired times is not as simple. 


The site required enduring and re- 
sistant material. It needed a pleas- 
ing balance to either side, and yet one 
side was shady and sure to be root- 
bound while the other was open to 
the sun. Furthermore it formed an 
important view and its sightliness was 
wholly dependent upon the new plant- 
ing. ‘With space and money the prob- 
lem would have been simply solved by 
the use of large evergreens, but as 
I had neither and wished also to de- 
velop a garden area, it remains to be 
seen whether I have solved my prob- 
lem. 


For Winter, density of growth and 
interest of color or habit was 
needed; and for height I selected 
Hawthorns with twiggy  fruited 
growth and white May bloom. They 
are planted almost as a hedge, but 
with a vista through the center; 
where, between and beneath over- 
arching Japanese Dogwoods one 
glimpses the silvery gleam of a canoe 
birch rising from the dark shade-lov- 
ing mass of Canadian Yew. With the 
exception of this last touch I had pro- 
duced, however, too straight and 
formal a line, for the environment and 
the area to be planted, broadened out 
to enclose a rough semi-circle of lawn. 
This permits the use of+corner plant- 
ings of flowering trees, a Crab-apple 
and purple Plum, as well as a rather 
heavy underplanting to serve as a low 
screen. For their dense growth I 
have selected the Japanese Barberry 
with its brown and red; Kerria with 
its green branches; and in more open 
spots Stephanandra, for its brown 
weathered grace. A single Forsythia 
with yellowed shoots is added for 
spring color; and against this back- 
ground is a planting of perennials in- 
terspersed with well-disposed small 
shrubs; here an evergreen Azalea; 
there a group of the small leaved 


I HAVE been remodeling a bit of tree 


Rhododendron carolinianum; and now 
and then a warm twigged yellow Rose. 
I am trying to achieve a simple dom- 
inance of a few things together with 
a large variety of lesser specimens 
that I just cannot resist. I know this 
last is unwise from the view of pure 
design, but I do like to grow unusual 
things. 


This winter balance has been, how- 
ever, upset within the last few days. 
The Barberries with their green tips 
have usurped the center of interest and 
with the sprouting perennials, and the 
first yellow of the Forsythia they 
create the picture. I can add color 
with carpets of Scillas and Grape 
Hyacinths another Spring, but I want 
also the joy of seeing the first and 
earliest foliage of shrubs. A glance 
at other shrubberies - quickly desig- 
nates just where this spring green is 
to come from. For a brief spell the 
Willow and Larch, Lilacs, Lonicera 
tatarica, and Spirea sorbifolia, join 
with the Barberry in giving a green 
touch to the landscape; and of these 
the last two will endure the crowded 
conditions of my undergrowth. At 
any other season the Honeysuckle is 
most innocuous, and the Spirea, de- 
spite its beauty of plumed flowers, 
is not only an eyesore in late Summer, 
but is so ardent a suckerer that it 
must be constantly restrained. Prop- 
erly starved, however, I think I can 
introduce it safely. It is one of those 
pesky things that I want to eradicate 
every August and want to plant every 
Spring, a lovable sort of a-black sheep 
among shrubs. 


Ae my winter and earli- 
est spring effect is settled satis- 
factorily. As the season advances the 
perennials will add color, and I hope 
I can resist my love of samples, and 
plan simple, yet bold, combinations. 
The.deep yellow of Forsythia and 
early Daffodils, will give way to the 


pale lavender of low Phlox, and the. 


pinks of flowering Crab and Tulips. 
Then will come a period of soft toned 
Irises and blazing Oriental Poppies, 
to be followed by a return of pink in 
the Peonies. With July will come 
Delphiniums, Lilies, and pale, late 
yellow Lilies; with August the purple 
hues of Salvias, Veronica, and Aco- 
nite; while September will give a 
contrast of yellow Heleniums and 
purple Asters. Ali this must be cor- 
rected week by week; and as I dis- 
like gardens of one color even for a 
short season there must be a con- 
stant interplay of white and cream 
and light tints. In fact I have en- 
tered into all the fascinations and 
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chances for mistakes of an all-sea- 
son perennial garden, and have added 
to it the need for a winter interest 
of shrubs. What could be more of a 
problem? A garden without definite 
boundaries or plan; an all-year garden 
without many evergreens in such a 
climate as Massachusetts. Success en- 
tails careful study, and constant 
change interests. 


HAVE sketched this personal prob- 

lem not as an example of what to 
do in any particular case, but rather 
with the hope that each of us may 
consider more carefully our plantings 
of shrubs and small trees about the 
house. It is quite the thing to work 
out carefully planned garden schemes 
for certain color effects. Gradually 
we are coming to the introductions of 
shrubs and small trees to add to these 
effects; but flowers, whether annual, 
or even perennial, are actually the 
lesser things, rather evanescent in 
their effect. They are lovely and not 
to be overlooked; but surely those of 
us who endure hard Winters should 
give greater thought to the more per- 
manent shrub plantings first, and to 
the summer blooms second. Our nur- 
series offer wide selections. Many 
shrubs can be purchased almost full- 
grown for immediate effect, and the 
cost is far from prohibitive, particu- 
larly if we count the comparative costs 
of upkeep and replacement. Plant 
first your background, your screen of 
sizable inexpensive material in well- 
prepared ground; then add each year 
your more expensive specimens and 
your less permanent flowers, to give 
interest to the foreground; and above 
all notice your plantings at each chang- 
ing season and plan their improve- 
ment. 

I should like to see our increased 
appreciation of interior decorating 
and of color in the garden extended 
to a consideration of the shrubs that 
form a real setting to our houses or 
garden pictures. 





Iris Bloom for Exhibition 

Cut when the first bloom begins to 
open in the afternoon, placed in water 
over night, packed the following morn- 
ing in florists shipping boxes about 
four feet long, and held in place with 
tape, Iris bloom may be exhibited 
even by amateurs to good advantage. 
Avout twenty-five or thirty large 
stalks may be packed in a box eight 
by ten inches and four feet long. 

Rather close buds cut in the morn- 
ing and placed in a cool dark room 
until the following morning may be 
tied into boxes as above. Some ex- 
hibitors wrap each bud in tissue paper 
and pack in overlapping layers. Fine 
stock is easily worth the trouble. 

Cut in rather close bud just show- 
ing the color the Iris may be kept in 
a temperature of forty to forty-five 
degrees for a period as long as three 
or four weeks. 











The Gladiolus 








Primulinus vs. “Standard Gladioli” 
By MoNnTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN (Boston) 


‘The March meeting of The New 
England Gladiolus Society, which 
called out an unusually large number 
of members, was marked by @ brisk 
debate—and lengthy at that—on the 
question: “Shall Primulinus Hybrids 
be alluwed to compete 2 prizes with 
the ‘Standard’ varieties?” 

The conflict was started by one of 
the members stating that at last year’s 
show, in Boston, her exhibit was dis- 
qualified in one competition because 
one of her three varieties offered was 
a Primulinus Hybrid, when the com- 
petition, as stated in the schedule, 
was for “three vases, three spikes 
each, of three varieties,” the judges 
claiming that when the type was not 
mentioned the varieties demanded 
were understood to be of the “Stand- 
ard” sorts, and the Primulinus were 
therefore excluded. ; 

This ruling came as a surprise to 
most of the members present. I, for 
one, had never heard of it, though I 
have attended all the local shows since 
long before the Primulinus were in- 
troduced. 

Those present who favored the rule 
—they were very few, but they stuck 
to their guns like the veterans that 
they are—argued that the Primulinus 


type was so different from the so- 
called “Standard” sorts that it was not 
possible for a judge to make a fair de- 
cision of their relative merits. As 
one speaker said, (I think he was the 
man who made the original decision), 
“You might as well try to decide 
which was the better of two dogs, one 
being a Collie and the other a Setter.” 

But we have been doing just that 
for these many moons. In all our 
recent shows we have paraded speci- 
mens of Gandavensis and Lemuvinei 
and Nanceianus and Childsii and Kun- 
derdii, as well as a small legion of 
Half-breeds. We have jumbled them 
up together and said to the judges: 
“Tell us which is the best,” and no 
judge has funked the job. 

There is no more difference between 
Collie and Setter than there is be- 
tween Baron Hulot and Purple Glory, 
or between Sulphur King and Golden 
Meaeure, or Brenchleyensis and Rajah, 
or Chicago White and Peace. Then 
why pick upon the Primulinus as the 
one type to be excluded? 

And what is to constitute a Prim- 
ulinus Hybrid, for the purpose of this 
judgment—how much Primulinus 
blood must a variety have acquired? 
In the large majority of these hybrids 
that are being offered to-day there 
is not more than one-quarter of Prim- 
ulinus, the balance of their composi- 
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tion being inherited from some of the 
large flowered races. Why are these 
not as much entitled to be classed with 
the “Standard” type as are numerous 
small flowered sorts of other races? 
Where are we to draw the line? 

Again, there is so little of the Prim- 
ulinus character in many of these 
sorts that we are obliged to depend 
upon the statement of the producer 
for their pedigree. If he says they 
are Primulinus Hybrids that is ac- 
cepted, even where the flower bears 
no evidence of this ancestry. 


And what is a “Standard” variety, 
anyway? As a matter of fact there is 
no such thing in reality. The term 
“Standard” was first used by growers 
in their advertisements at the time the 
Primulinus were introduced, to group 
the varieties that were not of the 
Primulinus type, and to-day the term 
is sometimes used as a synonym of 
“popular.” I have seen several ad- 
vertisements of “Standard” sorts that 
included varieties that had a Prim- 
ulinus ancestry. 

And why not? Why should the 
Primulinus race be excluded from the 
group? Has not the time come to ad- 
mit them—to treat them as one of 
our own and not as an exotic—as a 
thing apart? 

At this meeting of the society a 
resolution was passed which will per- 
mit the Primulinus Hybrids to be en- 
tered in competition with other types, 
at the show this year, and it is more 
than probable that this policy will 
be continued. 


Gladiolus Nomenclature 


‘LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 


Compiled by Clark W. Brown; Ashland, Massachusetts 





The Gladiolus check lists of which this is a continua- 
tion or addition, which were compiled by Mr. Brown, and 
which ran through sixteen numbers of THE FLOWER 
Grower, from August 1921 to November 1922, have now 
been published in bound or pamphlet form and are avail- 
able at $1 per copy. They may be had either from Mr. 
Brown or from the publisher of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

The lists which follow are a continuation of the lists 
already published, and it is the purpose of Mr. Brown 
to continue these lists from time to time, as additions and 
corrections are sent him. It is urged that those having 


new varieties for introduction should, before naming, 
refer the matter to Mr. Brown, to surely know whether 
the name proposed has already been used or not. 

And when a variety is once named it should be promptly 
reported to Mr. Brown, so that the lists may be brought 
up to date and kept up to date as new varieties are placed 
on the market. 

This work is of great importance to the Gladiolus 
trade and it is to the interest of all to keep up the work 
and make it as complete as possible. 


MADISON Cooper, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 





Originator, introducer 


Name or grower first listingit Date Main color 
Abalone Metzner 1923 Lilac-rose 
Abbie Horsnell Robinson 1909 Pink 
Ablaze Brown 1922 Cardinal (Prim) 
Admiration Robinson 1901 Salmon 
Admiration Kunderd 1923 Violet-rose 
Adrian Metzner 1923 Cream-white 
Affie Robinson 1902 Pink 
Albert Lea Black 1922 
Alice Maud Robinson 1909 Pink 
Alice M. Trevena Robinson 1905 White 
Alicia Robinson 1905 Pink 
Allen V. Bunce Bill 1922 Yellow 
Alma Gage 1922 Peach red 
Alma Lee Robinson _ Salmon 
Altamyra Diener Lilac 
Annabelle Brown 1922 Pink 





Originator, introducer 


Name or grower firstlistingit Date Main coior 
Andromeda Robinson 1907 Pink 
Annie Grover Robinson 1904 Pink 
Annie Langford Robinson 1905 Pink 
Arabia Hinkle 1922 Black-red 
Aristophane Bill 1922 White 
Artist Metzner 1923 White 
Astorvide Robinson 1909 Cream 
A. T. Cleve Robinson 1904 Cream . - 
Ava Robinson 1903 Red 
Avon Kunde~d 1923 Yellow (Prim) 
Battle Creek Kunderd 1923 Violet 
Bealiba Robinson 1909 Puce 
Beatrice Robinson 1907 Red 
Beatrice Bill 1922 Pink 
Beauty Grullemans 1922 Pink 
Belvedere Diener 22 Salmon 
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June, 1928 dae Fiowen Grower 
Originator, introducer Originator, introducer 
Name or grower first listing it Date Main color Name or grower first listingit Date Main color 
Bernard Shaw Diener 1922 Lilac Daisy Brown Robinson 1910 Red 
Betty Brown 1923 Salmon (Prim) Daisy Lyon Robingon 1909 Cream 
Betty Bunce Bill 1922 Lilac Darwin Bill 1922 Purple (Prim) 
Betty Warry Robinson 1911 Orange Dawson Brown 1922 Yellow (Prim) 
Bevier Kunderd 1923 Salmon Daylesford Robinson 1914 Pink 
Blasco Ibanez Diener 1922 Purple Decoration Robinson 1905 Salmon 
Bleu Celeste Grullemans 1922 Blue Della Thompson Metzner 1923 Salmon-rose 
Blue Bird Gruliemans 1922 Violet-blue Del Monte Diener 1922 Magenta 
Biue Daisy Robinson 1911 Violet Robinson 1907 Cream 
Bolinas Diener 1922 Cream-white Dew: Bill 1922 Yellow (Prim) 
Boston Robinson 1903 Orange Dr. J. H. Neeley Kunderd 1923 Pink 
Brazena Robinson 1907 Salmon Dr. Whitcomb Brown 1922 Red 
Brooklyn Park Robinson 1914 Salmon Dolly Robinson 1904 Puce 
Brookville Robinson 1904 Orange Dolly Varden Robinson 1903 Violet 
Cameo Bill 1922 Pink (Prim) Dolores Robinson 1904 Salmon 
Canaadaigua Red Bill 1922 Red Don Juan Kunderd 1923 Pink 
Bill 1922 Scarlet Bill 1922 Rose 
Diener 1922 Smoky pink Dory French Robinson 1904 Pink 
Carmine Kid Bill 1922 Carmine Robinson 1905 Heliotrope 
Carnation Robinson 1909 White Edith Robinson 1909 Rose 
Carnival Brown 1922 Henna Elaine Bill 1922 ite 
nea Robinson 1907 Pink Elfin Bill 1922 Pink (Prim) 
Catherine Coleman Coleman 1922 Pink Elida Brown 1923 Pink (Prim) 
Ca Diener 1922 Lilac-pink Elizabeth Tabor Hinkle 1922 Pink 
Celia Robinson 1907 Orange Eliza Mars Robinson 1909 Rose 
Bill 1922 Blended Eloise Waite Robinson 1909 White 
Charles Robinson Pink Elsie Mai Robinson 1905 Pink 
Charley’s Aunt Robinson 1909 Puce Bill 1922 Pink 
Chipmunk Metzner 1928 White Eric Larson Metzner 1923 Purple 
nson Robinson 1904 Puce Ethel Trevena Robinson 1909 White 
Robinson 1907 Red Etta Davis Metzner 1923 Pink 
Cinderella Robinson 1911 Cream Eudora Diener 1922 Purple 
Cinderella Kunderd 1923 White (Prim) Evalina Robinson 1909 
Cisco Tully 1923 Pink Evelyn Miller Kirchhoff 1922 Shell pink 
Citronella Bill 1923 Cream Evening Star Vilmorin Pink 
Clara Butt Robinson 19138 Salmon Excello Kunderd 1923 Salmon-pink 
Classic Kunderd 1923 Rose-pink Fairy Kunderd 1923 White (Prim) 
Colleen Bill 1922 Rose F us Bili 1922 Pink 
Brown 1922 Red F Burbank 1922 Scarlet 
Copperhead Bill 1922 Copper Fenway Brown 1923 Salmon (Prim) 
Cora Robinson 1904 Purple Feu Ardent Grullemans 1922 Red (Prim) 
Corticella Bill 1922 Pink L; Robinson 1909 Orange 
Dante Bill 1922 Purple Fortuna ischer 1923 Pink 
Dairymaid Robinson 1904 Pink Francis Alexandra Robinson 1913 








Strange Flowers of the World 


BY PROF. ALFRED C. HOTTES, (In The Agricultural Student) 


RAFFLESIA-ARNOLDII 


HROUGH the tropics of Sumatra 
walked Dr. Joseph Arnold, a youth- 
ful botanist, and Sir Thomas Stam- 
ford Raffles, the explorer and scientist. 
They came upon the largest flower in the 
world. Let your imagination roam and 
you will picture a large tree, a very 


in tropical luxuriance. flower . is 
three feet in diameter, and our imagina- 
tion demands a large tree for it. But 
our imagination cannot be trusted—this 
plant has neither leaves, nor a trunk, nor 
roots. It is a parasite and blooms flat 


sus. It is known to the natives as the 
Devil’s Siri Box, Siri being the Betel 
Nut of the East Indies, ch is eaten 
to promote sociability on all occasions, 
even though it does blacken the teeth. 


AMORPHOPHALLUS TITANUM 


Perhaps the Rafflesia should have been 
called the heaviest flower in tke world, 
because Sumatra has another large flower 
which rivals the Raffiesia, at least in sta- 
tistics. It is like a giant Calla Lily. It is 
the Goliath of Calla Lilies. The tubers are 
like big cheese five feet in circumference. 
The leaf stalk rivals in length the name 
of this plant; the stalk is ten feet long 


it did it was presented'to Queen Victoria 
and named after her. Of late years it 
is not so difficult to grow, and many 
plants may be seen each year in the 
United States. The huge, round, floating 
leaves are six feet in diameter and will 
sustain a weight of from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred pounds. They 
have a rim around the outside which is 
turned up about eight inches. They, 
therefore, look like huge pie plates. The 


‘ under surface of the leaf is trussed by 


heavy veins which have countless prickles 
upon their surface. The leaves when first 
expan grow one inch an hour or the 
surface four and five-tenths 
square feet in twenty-four hours. The 
flowers are from twelve to eighteen inches 
across and are creamy white the first 
evening, but change to pink, then rose; 


they exhale a fragrance of Pineapple. 
upon the ground, growing from the roots and the name is Amorphophallus titanum. We grow the Victoria in Ame-ics as an 
Soo ty ane conan oak teen Boe The leaf blade is forty-five feet in cir- ual, sowing the seed in the green 


related to our Grapes and Boston I 

The flower is months in developing into 
its natural size. It has five petals, which 
are brick colored and over a foot penn 
Furthermore, the flowers are either 

or female, but not both. In the center of 
the flower is a cup which holds twelve 
pints of water. The flowers weigh fifteen 
pounds and the ale flower has a hu: - 
golden orange pistil, al, which looks like 
blaze in a bowl of 
not care for this 3; we would 

take one look at it and pass on, for it has 
a rank odor, such as that of decaying 
flesh. Seeds are produced and are car- 
ried on the feet of elephants which abound 


discoverers, Raffles and Arnold. The Raf- 
flesia was discovered in 1818. It is in- 
teresting to read of discoveries, but what 
do they mean? Are we, white people, 
the only ones te whom discoveries are 
important? The Rafflesia was 

by the natives many years before; they 
could not help but discover such a colos- 


cumference. The s 


calf’s hide rolled into a cornucopia, or 
think of it as an ice-cream cone three feet 

in diameter. From the center of the 
pce rises a six foot spadix, rivaling 
“Teddy” Roosevelt’s historical big stick. 
It also has a bad odor. i Ghat tomes 
at Kew Gardens in 1890, — 
it died, for few persons believed 
flower to be real. Pe, conte Motes 
by some seedsmen. It is only about four 
feet tall, the flowers appearing in early 
Spring. 

VICTORIA WATER LILY 


In our contest for size we must now 
introduce the Victoria, the Royal Water 
Lily—the leviathan of Water Lilies, the 
stupendous beauty of the jungle streams 
of South America. The struggle to bring 
it into cultivation rivals the trials in ac- 
climating some of the wild animals. Five 
times were seeds or plants sent to Eng- 
land before this plant bloomed but when 


ann 
house in January. The plants ial ones grow 
in water kept at eighty degrees. ey 
should have five <a square feet of 
water surface, but the water need only 
be eighteen inches deep. 


The weather, always a source of 
discussion, is especially so this Spring. 
From all sections of the country come 
reports of belated vegetation and kill- 
ings by frost. Not within the Editor’s 
memory, and certainly not within the 
past twenty years, has vegetation been 
as late in Northern New York as it 
is this Spring. At this writing, (May 
24), the Lilacs are not in bloom, and 
the buds are just beginning to show 
color. Such bloom as we have is de- 
fective one way or another. Is it 
possible that we are doomed to an- 
other year like 1816, known as “eight- 
een hundred and froze to death,” when 
there was a killing frost every month? 














Summer Drouth and Peonies 
BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR. (Illinois) 


LMOST any plant will suffer 
A from a dry spell in Summer, and 

the Peony is no exception. With 
a very large leaf area, consequent evap- 
oration is considerable. The Peony 
requires water, but only what is some- 
times called “capillary moisture.” If 
you will take up a handful of sand out 
of water, you can squeeze water out 
of it. This surplus water is not needed 
to support most kinds of plant life. 
But no matter how hard you squeeze, 
the sand will still be moist with water 
which adheres to the grains of sand 
through capillary attraction, and this 
is the moisture which is most suited 
to plant growth. The same rule holds 
in regard to soil; it is only a little 
more easily demonstrated with sand. 


Water standing about the roots of 
a Peony will in time kill it, so either 
natural or artificial underdrainage is 
necessary to let the excess water down. 
Our next problem is to conserve the 
capillary water so absolutely essential 
to plant life. Some recommend a 
mulch of compost or humus, but I do 
not believe this is necessary except 
possibly in sandy scils which dry out 
very rapidly, and moreover, a mulch 
may harbor or encourage blight or 
root rot, and so do more harm than 


In ordinary soil,: frequent cultiva- 
tion, even though shallow, is the best 
way to conserve moisture. This has 
been told so many hundred times one 
may . easily. dismiss the statement 
without realizing what an effective 
method it is. But during some dry 
spell, dig down in a lawn which has 
been neither watered nor rolled, and 
you may go two feet down and find the 
soil almost absolutely bone dry. Then 
dig in an adjoining garden which has 
not been watered but has had regular 
cultivation, and you will be surprised 


at the amount of moisture it contains. ° 


oil in drying tends to form air pas- 
sages or chimneys which hasten evap- 
oration, and cultivation destroys these 
incipient chimneys before they have 
done much damage. 

A Peony should be watered only 
after the moisture saved by cultiva- 
tion has been exhausted. The first 
sign of drooping foliage probably 
signals when this point has been 
reached. Watering should then be re- 
sorted to, but it must be a thorough 
soaking, not a mere sprinkling, and 
this should be followed by cultivation 
as before. One such treatment will 
carry a Peony two weeks or more, and 
may be the making of the next year’s 
crop of flowers. 


SOMETIMES all the stems of a 
Peony will turn brown and die in 
midsummer. This I believe to be due 
to a diseased condition of the under- 
ground crown, called crown rot, which 
leaves the crown tissue so thin that 
it cannot carry enough water to the 
stems and leaves in time of extreme 
heat and drouth, and they dry up. 
Also, it might occur in a soil under- 
laid with coarse gravel which lets 
water through it like a sieve. At any 
rate, the damage is most often done 
before itis noticed, and in the case of 
the crown rot, there is only one thing 
to do, and that is to dig the plant up 
in the Fall, and save what one can by 
dividing, scraping clean and setting 
in a new location. 

Last Summer a large clump turned 
brown in midsummer, and on digging 
in the Fall, I found a diseased condi- 
tion of the crown and upper part of 
roots which I have never seen men- 
tioned in print. ‘They looked like they 
had been scrubbed so clean the thin 
skin was almost worn off (there was 
no decay) and then this clean tissue 
was covered with a spidery white fun- 
gous growth. It has been suggested 
that the damage may have come from 
the fungus so covering the surface 
that it kept the plant from absorbing 


’ water, much as a coating of grease 


would do. Later I received a root 
similarly affected from one of the larg- 
est and best growers in the country. 
I do not believe it is dangerous. A 
change to new location might cure 
it; dipping in lime-sulphur solution 
should surely do so. 


When a stem turns black, rots to 
the ground and then dries, the cause 
is blight, not drouth, and preventive 
spraying and pinching out of all in- 
fection is the only recourse. 


Peonies—Kelway’s Queen 
and The Queen 


In the December number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, there is an ‘illustra- 
tion of Peony Kelway’s Queen with 
the statement that this plant was a 
seed parent of all the Pleas varieties. 
The illustration shows the Peony of 
the single flowered type and cannot 
by. any possibility be the Kelway’s 
Queen that is recognized under this 
name and described in the Cornell 
bulletin of the American Peony So- 
ciety, as the variety recognized by the 
Peony Society’ and by most Peony 
specialists, is a very full double type 
which seldom, if ever, produces any 
seed carpels and was introduced into 
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this country in 1901, some years after 
Mrs. Pleas raised her first seedlings. 
Its color is a delicate shade of pale 
mauve rose and it ranks as one of the 
very finest Peonies. 


Unfortunately there is another Kel- 
way’s Queen that has been quite widely 
disseminated and claimed by some to 
be the original variety introduced by 
Kelway. This variety, however, does 
not compare with the one described 
above, either in beauty of form or 
color. It is almost, if not quite iden- 
tical with the old variety Humei in- 
troduced in 1810. The color is a deep 
cherry pink shading to silver at the 
edges of the petals. It is an extremely 
compact globular type; the petals so 
densely packed that stamens and car- 
pels are both absent, making it im- 
possible for it to produce seed. There- 
fore, this variety could not be the par- 
ent of Mrs. Pleas’ varieties. 


In looking over the July number 
of House Beautiful, I found an article 
by Mrs. Pleas which satisfactorily ex- 
plains the discrepancy of this variety 
in the article which appeared in THE 
FLOWER GROWER. Mrs. Pleas states 
that her seedlings were grown from 
the variety The Queen, a single white 
variety. This agrees with the photo- 
graph in her article in THE FLOWER 
GROWER. The Queen, a white; and 
The King, a crimson; were a pair of 
singles sent out by Kelway, both of 
which I have grown here; but The 
Queen should not be confused with 
Kelway’s Queen which is a very dif- 
ferent thing, being perfectly double; 
and it is a variety that stands among 
the aristocrats of the Peony world. 


The case of Kelway’s Queen is only 
one of many illustrations of the prob- 
lem that confronted the committee of 
nomenclature for the American Peony 
Society in their efforts to untangle 
the chaotic conditions that existed pre- 
viously in Peony nomenclature. The 
committee for the Society may not in 
every case have traced all the vari- 
eties to their original origin, but they 
have at least brought about a condi- 
tion whereby one may today order 
any established variety from any of 
the prominent growers with the as- 
surance that the plants he receives 
from these sources will be uniform. 


B. H. FARR 


Small Peony Divisions 
for Spring Planting 

I wish THE FLOWER GROWER would 
call for information about setting the 
small or one eye divisions of Peonies 
in the Spring. instead of the Fall. 
Of course Fall is the time to set the 
large three to five eye divisions, but 
in the small divisions of the expensive 
new varieties, why is not Spring the 
safer time? -I suppose no one wants 
or expects these small divisions to 
bloom the first season. We buy them 
because they are half price or less 
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and save that money by one year’s 
growth. To illustrate, if I buy a 
Longfellow now at $4.00 by Fall I 
should have a plant as good as would 
then cost me $8.00. I simply earn 
or save $4.00 by growing this plant 
this Summer. I think this pretty 
good pay. Besides the plant in the 
Fall is safely established in the soil 
ready to make a better growth the 
following Summer than a three to five 
eye plant set this Fall: And further 
we do not run the risk of the first 
Winter’s loss on these very small 
plants. 

I have not had extended experience 
but it seems as though I would rather 
risk these very small plants in the 
Spring than in the Fall. I intend to 
try this out and wish you could pub- 
lish something along this line from 
some one with experience. 

G da.%s 


Arabian Star of Bethlehem 
(Ornithogalum Arabicum) 


T= is a very beautiful bulbous- 
rooted plant, belonging to the 
Natural Order Liliaceae, and as its 
name would indicate is a native of 
Arabia. It may be described as being, 
when well grown, a very showy, and 
beautiful bulbous plant, the bulb 
closely resembling that of a Hyacinth 


Gus Frower. Grower 


in size and shape, producing a cluster 
of long narrow leaves from the center 
of which the stout erect flower stem 
arises to a height of from sixteen to 
twenty inches. Each stem or stalk 
produces a cluster of pearl-white 
flowers, with a jet black center, and 
have a distinctly aromatic fragrance. 
The flowers remain perfect for a con- 
siderable length of time, and on this 
account it is very desirable for culti- 
vation in the greenhouse, or window 
garden, and at one time was exten- 
sively grown by florists, on account 
of the great value of its flowers for 
use in cut flower work. 


T° enable this Ornithogalum to 
properly develop itself, it should be 
given a compost composed of two- 
thirds turfy loam and one-third well 
decayed manure, mix well and use 
the compost rough; and in planting 
use well drained pots, proportionate to 
the size of the bulbs. Four or five 
inch pots will answer very well. In 
planting, set the bulbs below the sur- 
face of the soil, so that they will be 
entirely covered, then when the roots 
start they will not lift the bulb. The 
bulbs can be planted at any time from 
September to January. When planted 
a thorough watering should be given 
and the pots placed in a dark cool 
situation to make root, water being 
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given as required. In about six or 
eight weeks, or as soon as a vigorous 
tep growth sets in, the pots should be 
removed to a light sunny situation 
where a temperature of from fifty- 
five to sixty is maintained. Water 
must be thoroughly given, and every 
endeavor taken to secure stout flower 
stems or stalks, and remember that 
the flowers will last longer if when 
the flowers are fully expanded, the 
plants are placed in a dry, cool, atmos- 
phere. 


When the period of bloom is over, 
and the foliage commences to decay, 
the supply of water should be gradu- 
ally reduced, and when the plants have 
passed into a state of rest, they can 
be removed from the pots, the bulbs 
cleaned, and stored in a dry, cool, 
airy place, until the time arrives for 
them to be repotted, and started into 
growth again. 


I notice that this Ornithogalum is 
highly praised by some cultivators, 
as being a very desirable addition to 
the mixed flower border, for blooming 
in the spring months. No doubt it 
will do well where the bulbs can be 
protected, and kept from freezing. As 
they are not hardy, a slight freezing 
either kills them outright, or renders 
them comparatively worthless. 

Cuas. E. PARNELL 
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The Rose in June 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 
Author “The Rose in America” 


brides, and in the average loca- 

tion in the really Rose-favorable 
parts of the United States, more Roses 
are bloomed and enjoyed in June than 
in all the other eleven months put to- 
gether. 

In June the Hybrid Tea Roses get 
into their first lovely flush of bloom, 
the Polyanthas put on the mantle that 
they are likely to hold most of the 
Snmmer, the Rugosas make their best 
show, and the Hybrid Perpetuals and 
the Climbers give us that astonishing 
burst of bloom which has made the 


Js is the month of Roses and 


and that means that I urge a renewal 
of the favor in which the Hybrid Per- 
petual used to stand. Slowly but in- 
evitably, as more and more, and not 
always better, varieties of Hybrid 
Teas are put on the market, the Hy- 
brid Perpetual seemingly drops in the 
background. The hybridists don’t 
touch it, and I do not think a dozen 
new Hybrid Perpetuals have been pro- 
posed in as many years, while the Hy- 
brid Teas flood us at the rate of more 
than a hundred a year. 


UNE, too, sees the end of the bloom 
of some other most interesting 





Rose Evaxgeline trained over an arch 
(From a photograph made in the author’s garden at Breeze Hill) 





The catejoges of 34. H. Walsh, who inz, describes it as 
follows: “ , Senet verte, Seviee foe indies i Gameter. 
The foliage is very luxuriant, flowers are borne pe justers, are w 
pK AE Ek attractive. It is of See 

a 
green. The contrast of the flowers with t! most 


charming. eonotias te ock-ehhe tor 


whatever purpose it may be desired. 


Rose the flower of June. 


Perhaps I may be deemed heretical 
when I suggest that what the Climb- 
ers and the Hybrid Perpetuals do for 
the Rose in June justifies the eleven 
months without bloom from these 
same plants. We expect but one show 
from the Forsythias, the Spireas, the 
Deutzias, the Mock Oranges, and the 
Lilacs; and that show, exquisite as it 
is, could hardly be compared with the 
glory of the garden as we get it in 
June; and from the Roses which do 
then their bloom duty without re- 
peating that duty in other months to 
any serious extent. 


So I first make a plea for the Rose 
in June as justifying its existence, 


= oi AE for 


Roses that justify themselves in the 


one bloom covering with which they 
make themselves dainty or glorious, 
as the case may be. The wonderful 
Hugonis show finishes its sunshine 
period by early June. The delightful 
spinosissima, particularly the altaica 
form which Mr. Egan calls the Cher- 
okee Rose of the North, has its 
rounded contour covered with great 
white blooms in earliest June. The 
Hybrids with the Rugosas are at 
their best in early June, and, as I have 
before noted, the hardy Climbers make 
the month their own. For all of these 
one-bloom-season Roses [ make the 
plea that they are worth while, and 
that we are in error in laying con- 
tinually more and more stress on the 
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finicky, difficult, and somewhat alto- 
gether too delicate Hybrid Teas. 


These Hybrid Teas, by the way. 
should get into the American swing 
of varieties suited to this land of ours, 
so different in the intensity of its 
sunshine, in the frequency of its dry- 
ing winds, and in the recurrence of 
its cooler nights, from the more 
equable climates in which live the 
foreign rosarians who have set our 
Rose fashions for many generations. 
John Cook’s Radiance— if we should 
take into account its lovely red sport— 
dominates the whole nation as the one 
favorite, according to the s:.owing of 
the 1922 referendum of the American 
Rose Society. It is an American Rose, 
and if there were more hybridizers 
working for good outdoor garden 
Roses, as Dr. Van Fleet was working 
when his untimely end came, we 
should soon have a dozen or a score 
of Roses of the general adaptability, 
hardiness and fine quality of Radiance. 


Bur my purpose in writing of the 
Rose in June is to call attention t 
the fact that this is the time when 
the foundation of possible bloom re- 
currence is laid. Early in June the 
bugs have hardly begun and the 
bothers are yet to come. [It does seem 
hard luck to have to shower exquisite 
and tender Rose foliage with insecti- 
cides and fungicides to protect against 
the evil days of July and August, but 
if that work is not done, those days 
will arrive and find the June glory 
gone, and the June stems bared of 
foliage through black-spot, mildew 
and aphides; forcing upon the root 
system, which ought to be preparing 
new flowers, the production instead of 
an additional clothing of foliage. 


So I urge upon my friends who are 
enjoying the Roses of June, immedi- 
ate and careful protection. Watcu- 
fulness, a hard heart, and hardened 
thumbs and fingers, wiil do away with 
the aphides where there are or’ a 
few bushes; but in general they tmay 
better be combated either by a to- 
bacco-stem or ground tobacco mulch, 
which seems to keep them off; or by 
immediate and thorough spraying 
with the proper nicotine solution, the 
znoment the first mean little pink or 
green bug starts to make himself fat, 
and to increase his kind, on the ten- 
der Rose stems and leaves. 


It cannot be too frequently reiter- 
ated that’ mildew is a disease on the 
Rose leaves, while black-spot is a 
disease in the Rose leaves. A dusting 
of sulphur, or a spraying of weak 
baking-soda solution, may actually re- 
move mildew from leaves that have 


- been checked in their development by 


it; but once the black and yellow spots 
of the dreaded black-spot appear, that 
leaf is dead and it ought to be gone— 
the sooner the better. 

By all means, therefore, protect 


against black-spot, and do not attempt 
to cure it, for it cannot be cured. All 
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the leaves showing it should be ruth- 
lessly and promptly stripped off the 
plant and burned. Any that have 
dropped to the ground should be 
picked up and burned, for in them re- 
side the spores that will promptly in- 
fect the new leaves which the as- 
saulted plant must make. 


HROUGH the work of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, and the investi- 
gation of Dr. Massey, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, a proper protective treatment 
for controlling or preventing black- 
spot was announced several years ago, 
and repeated in detail in the 1922 
American Rose Annual. The treat- 
ment preferred is known as the sul- 
phur-arsenate treatment. “It consists 
of ninety parts finely ground sulphur 
and ten parts arsenate of lead. Such 
a mixture is both a fungicide and an 
insecticide.” So Dr. Massey writes, 
adding “This mixture is efficient in 
the control of fungi and chewing and 
sucking insects.” It is to be applied 
as blown on the leaves through a dust- 
gun before any sign of black-spot ap- 
pears—just when it is hardest to do. 
This sulphur-arsenate materia! must 
be finely powdered—ordinary “flowers 
of sulphur” will not do. There is a 
brand known as dusting sulphur, and 


there is also a lead arsenate dust. . 


One concern, at least, the Corona 
Chemical Division, of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, has not only these chemicals, 
but a fine little gun which for a dollar, 
will put in the possession of the Rose 
lover, an appliance by which the dust- 
ing job can be successfully done, even 
if not comfortably. 


Then, too, in June it is kind to the 
Hybrid Teas particularly to cut them 
freely, and to cut them with stems 
long enough to constitute summer 
pruning. Such treatment assures the 
reaction which means more flowers. 


Also in June the first fertilization 
time comes. The Rose is no dainty 
feeder, and it needs real fertility to 
grow well and to bloom well and to 
keep alive. A mixture of half sheep 
manure and haif ground bone, applied 
a trowelful to each plant every three 
weeks during the Summer, beginning 
just when the first blooms are on, is 
likely to maintain the growth which 
itself will be the most efficient guard 
against insects. 


So, as you have Roses in June, Mr. 
Rose Lover and Mrs. Rose Lover, en- 
joy them, but also protect them. You 
are likely, if you so do, in the case of 
the Hybrid Teas, to have Roses also 
thereafter in July and August, in 
September, and in October. 


Manuring Roses for Winter 


When manure was more plentiful 
than it is now it was customary to use 
it quite heavily as a surface protection 
over the roots of Roses: But ideas 
are changing and now instead of the 
thick heavy manure, some lighter mz- 
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terial, such as strawy litter or leaves, 
is preferred. If manure is used it 
is better to use it in Spring rather 
than at the beginning of Winter. 
Heavy masses of manure about the 
roots of Roses, especially when there 
is little or no frost in the ground, 
prevents air from getting to the roots. 
A slight mulch or protection of thor- 
oughly rotted manure or leaf mould 
will give all that is required for the 
protection of Rose roots during Win- 
ter. 


The American Rose Annual 


Edited by J. Horace McFarland and 
published by American Rose Society, 
this valuable work is again with us. 
Each year it would seem that the An- 
nual is better than ever, but it is 
probable that the one for 1923 has the 
most valuable features in it of any 
yet produced. Mr. McFarland says 
that “not a single article of the seven- 
ty-eight separate items included in 
this Annual is without helpful sig- 
nificance.” We fully agree with him. 
Net only is this book filled with useful 
facts and information for the Rose 
lover, but we might say that it is 
indispensable to all who grow Roses, 
even in a small way. 

It might be interesting to note in 
this connection, that the American 
Rose Society has the largest member- 
ship of any of the national societies. 
But the membership is not as large as 
it should be, considering the antiquity 
of the Rose and its universal appeal. 
As the annual dues are only $3.00 and 
the American Rose Annual is easily 
worth more than that, all who grow 
Roses should become members of the 
American Rose Society. 

The American Rose Annual for 1923 
is a book of 192 pages, sixteen half- 
tone iliustrations, and three color 
plates. Interesting articles have been 
written especially for the Annual by 
such well known contributors as S. 
S. Pennock, George C. Perkins and 
Robert Pyle. J. Horace McFarland, 
the Editor of the Annual, contributes 
some exceedingly practical material 
and his extraordinary zeal in favor of 
the Rose is supplemented by a fine 
technique in imparting to others, the 
vast knowledge which he has on this 
subject. One of his contributions to 
the work is “Beginning with Roses,” 
covering half a dozen pages. He also 
contributes “Phosphoric Acid for 
Roses” and “What is the Name of that 
Rose? A Discussion on Labels.” 

George C. Thomas, Jr., contributes 
a chapter on “Choosing Roses Intelli- 
gently,” and the Secretary of the So- 
ciety, John C. Wister, describes his 


- visits to the Rose gardens of Cali- 


fornia and Europe. 

Rose lovers should not fail to join 
the American Rose Society and get the 
Rose Annual each year as published. 
Address John C. Wister, Secretary, 
606 Finance Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. MADISON COOPER 
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The Rose Chafer and Chickens 


Bulletin No. 110. from the Storrs 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Storrs, Connecticut, covers a subject 
indirectly interesting to flower 


This Bulletin treats of the Rose 
chafer as a cause of death of chickens. 
Experiments have been conducted 
showing that young poultry of all 
kinds may be killed by eating Rose 
chafers; that chickens usually die 
within twenty-four hours of eating 
them; and suggests that chickens dy- 
ing from unknown causes during June 
and July should have their crops ex- 
amined to determine whether or not 
Rose chafers may have caused their 
death. Loss of chickens from Rose 
chafer poisoning varies in different 
years, and the greatest losses are 
among chickens less than ten weeks 
of age. Old hens are not killed by 
eating the insects. , 

Rose chafers do not confine their 
ravages to Roses, but do a great deal 
of damage to plant life in general, 
feeding upon small fruits, fruit trees, 
and leaves of vegetables, trees and 
flowering shrubs. Daisies, Grape 
Vines, Deutzia, Rose bushes and Birch 
trees are attractive to large numbers 
of Rose chafers, which occur in light 
sandy soils in largest numbers. 

This information will be interest- 
ing and perhaps helpful to some of 
our friends who have poultry and who 
may have had losses of young chickens 
without an adequate explanation. 


Birth of a Rose 

A beautiful thought from God one day 
Went forth through chartless space— 
Sure, swift, unswerving on its way, 
To find on earth a place. 
It cleft a path unheard, unseen, 
Unfelt—but fraught with power; 
It caught the rainbow hues serene— 
Air, sunshine, dew and shower. 
"Mid fair green leaves, morn, night and 
It waited with 
t wai with repose; 
And then—one perfect day in June, 
It bloomed—a fragrant ROSE. 

Mrs. Frank A. Breck 


Humane Education 

It is well known that the young of 
the human kind are naturally savages. 
Some may dispute this statement but 
not many. Humane education is one 
of the greatest necessities of our 
times. The young should be taught 
to respect the rights of our animal 
and bird friends;—even those crea- 
tures which we do not call our friends 
have certain rights which should be 
respected. Cruelty in any form should 
be condemned. No person can call 
himself or herself a gentleman or a 
lady who is not versed in humane 
education. 

George Foster Howell says that no 
truly humane man or woman is serv- 
ing time behind prison walls;—a 
strong demand that the young should 
be taught humaneness. 
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| English National Rose Society 





SPRING SHOW, LONDON, APRIL 20, 1923 


English Rose growers look forward 
with eagerness to their National Rose 
Society’s Spring Show; it marks the 
end of Winter, and awakens interest in 
the promise of the good things soon to 
come. An appetizer—if one may sug- 
gest such a simile to readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER—before the feast. 


At this show one finds the first of 
the new shown, and it is with 
some regret I have to record that this 
year there was no variety of really out- 
standing merit exhibited. 

A gold Medal was awarded to Mrs. 
Tresham Gilbey (Chaplin) a pale flesh 
pink suffused with. glowing apricot, with 
fine large blooms of good form and sub- 
stance. This appears to be a good sturdy 
grower, and has nice glossy foliage, but 
it seems obvious that the variety is not 
a good forcing Rose; and it will probably 
— up better in the garden than under 
glass. 

A Gold Medal was also awarded to 
Deception (Beckwith) a rich deep pure 
pink Hybrid Tea with blooms of consid- 
erable size. substance, and fine form, 
borne on strong stiff stems. The blooms 
exhibited were not shown to the best ad- 
vantage, but this appears to be a very 
meg variety. 

Beckwith (Pernet Ducher) was 
amiaiel a Certificate of Merit. This is 
a beautiful clear pale primrose-yellow, 
deepening to pure yellow in the centre, 
the plant of typical Pernetiana habit. 
The blooms are of good size, fairly full 
and erect, carried on stiff stems. An- 
other promising variety which should 
be a good garden Rose. 

A Certificate of Merit was awarded to 
Lady Charmoin (Bees Ltd.) a typical 
Hybrid Tea Rose which should be an ex- 
cellent variety for the garden, and, in 
the writer’s opinion, likely to prove the 
most attractive new Rose exhibited for 
the amateur grower. The blooms are of 


medium size, deep red-pink in‘ the bud- 


opening to a very deep rich pink, of good 
substance and fine form. The plant ap- 
pears to be free flowering. 

A very yew Wichuriana Ram- 
bler named The Beacon was shown by 
‘Messrs. Chaplin Bros. This is after 
the style of the well-known American 
Pillar, and is similar in general char- 
acter, but with bright scarlet flowers. 
The individual blooms are not quite so 
large, nor is the plant quite so florifer- 
ous as American Pillar, but this is a va- 
riety of real merit, and the colour is very 
striking. 


The Silver Medals for the best in- 
dividual blooms in the show in the Am- 
ateur and Nurserymen’s classes, respec- 
tively, were awarded to Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs and Marechal Neil, and the 
blooms well merited the honour. It is 
worthy of note that of twelve entries in 


the class for table decoration nine ex- 
hibitors used that fine Rose Madame 
Butterfly, securing six awards; one 
Third Prize going to Sunburst. 

Percy B. J. MURRELL, Orpington, Eng- 
land 





The Takoma Horticultural Club 











THE NARCISSUS SHOW 


The spring season has been unusually 
backward this year and due to the heavy 
frost the Narcissi were not at their best. 
Taking everything into consideration, 
however, a fair exhibition was staged 
at the-Community Hall of the Carnegie 
ead on the evenings of April 12 and 


as following classes were shown and 
awards given: 
Class I—Long Yellow Trumpets 
Sub-class (a) King Alfred 
First won by James M. R. Adams: Second 
won by A. J. Pieters: Third won by A. H. 


Deike. 
Sub-class (b) Emperor 
First won by H. C. Skeels: Second won by 
L. G. Hoover: Third won by W. J. Morse. 
Sub-class (c) Van Wavern’s Giant 
First won by Dr. D. N. Shoemaker. 
Class II—Long White Trumpets 
Ww 7 


'‘m. Goldring 

First won by Dr. D. N. Shoemaker. 
Moschatus of Haworth 

Second won by H. C. Skeels. 


Sub-class (a) Empress 
First won by H. C. Skeels: Second won bf 
Dr. D. N. Shoemaker: Third won by W. 
J. Morse. 
Sub-class (b) Duke of Bedford 
First won by A. J. Pieters. 
Victoria 
Second aa by H. C. Skeels: Third won by 
D. Shoemaker. 
Class Barri 
Barrii 
First won by James M. R. Adams: Second 
won by W. J. Morse: Third won by H. 
C.. Skeels. 
Class V—Incomparabilis 
Sub-class (a) Sir Watkins 
First won by A. H. Deike: Second won by 
H. C. Skeels: Third won by D. N. Shoe- 


maker. 
Sub-class (b) Figaro 


First won by D. N. Shoemaker: Second won 


by ha’ C. Skeels: Third won by A. J. 
Pie’ 
Class Vi Leedsii 
Mrs. Langtry 
First won by H. ©. Skeels: Second won by 


D. N. Shoemaker. 
Class VIi—Poeticus 
Too early, none exhibited. 
Class VIII—Double Varieties 
Orange Phoenix 
James M. R. Adams (not in competition) 
Van Scion 
First won by W. J. Morse. 
Class IX—Miscellaneous 
Sub-class (a) Campernelle 
First won by A. J. Pieters: Second won by 
H. C. Skeels. 
Sub-class (b) White Pearl 
First — by H. C. Skeels: Second won by 
D. Shoemaker. 
Class x. Bases 
Sub-class (a) . alone 
First won ys D. Miller: Second won by 
Mrs. W. ‘leone, 
Sub-class oy Narcissi with other flowers 
First won by James M. R. Adams: Second 
won by Mrs. J. H. Adams. 
Class XI—Vases 
Sub-class (a) Narcissi alone 
First won by T. K. Burrows: Second won 
by H. C. Skeels. 
Sub-class (b) Narcissi with other ~— 
First won by James M. R. Adams. 
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Class XII—Best collection Spring flowers 

First won by Dr. D. N. Shoemaker. 

Professor D. Lumsden of the Ameri- 
can Horticultural Society kindly offici- 
ated as judge. 

Prizes of ten collections of Narcissi 
were awarded by Chester J. Hunt, of 
Little Falls, New York. 

JAMES M. R. ApAMs, Chr. 


Publicity Committee 





The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 





National Garden Week was carried out 
most successfully in St. Thomas. On 
Monday, April the 23rd, an address was 
given in the City Hail auditorium by 
the Provincial Minister of Agriculture. 
During the afternoon the Minister vis- 
ited several of the schools and addressed 
the children. On Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Friday evenings, colored slides, il- 
lustrating “The Flower City,” were 
shown in the different “movie houses”; 
and on Thursday evening an illustrated 
address on “The Home Garden” was 
given by Geo. M. Baldwin, F. R. H. &., 
of Toronto. Wednesday was proclaimed 
by the City Council as “Clean up Day.” 
All debris which at other times is not 
collected by the Garbage Department 
was removed free of cost. Several days 
were consumed in removing the debris. 
Bird house exhibits were made by school 
children in uptown windows. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce circularized the mer- 
chants regarding proper window dis- 
plays, and many fine windows suitable 
to the occasion were to be seen. The 
Local Bill Board Company has joined 
in “The City Beautiful” movement and is 
cooperating with the Society. Lattice 
work has been placed at the ends of cer- 
tain boards in the city and climbing vines 
and Roses planted to climb on them. 
Low growing hedges are being used for 
base planting; a grass plot for fore- 
ground. 


Never in the history of the Society has 
such interest been shown by the members 
as in 1923. Planting plans by our Land- 
scape Department are in great demand: 
So much so that though the usual ship- 
ment of shrubbery, Roses, etc., was re- 
ceived, it was necessary to secure hun- 
dreds of additional stock. Irises partic- 
ularly are in demand, and our trial plot 
of some two hundred and fifty varieties 
looks considerably thinner. The :same 
thing might be said of Gladioli, especially 
of the better varieties. On account of 
the cold baekward Spring, Tulip, Hya- 
einth and other spring flowering bulbs 
are a decided failure, there being no 
stem development. 

F. E. BENNETT, Prest. 





Ontario Gladiolus Society 
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GUELPH, ONTARIO 


The Ontario Gladiolus Society’s An- 
nual Flower Show will be held at the 
Ontario Government Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ontario on August 22 and 
23. The College is situated adjoining 
the City, and the Guelph Street Railway 
gives a ten minute service direct to the 
College. 

In the College garden are the Trial 
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Plots in which Gladioli by the thousands, 
representing the best of all the varieties 
of the different countries have 
planted by Prof. McLennan, Chief of 
the Horticultural Department of the 
‘Coll and his foreman R. James and 
their ient staff. Adjoining the Trial 
Plots is a splendid building in which 
the Exhibition will be held. This build- 
ing is a large one and will accommodate 
the bloom, and will give the people whe 
attend every convenience. 

The Exhibition committee has secured 
a large number of containers so that the 
staging will be uniform, and they are 
determined to make this a sample of 
proper g of an exhibition. 

All cut flowers for the Exhibition will 
be admitted free from duty. 

Reduced railway fares from all points 

secured. 


have been 
Provincial Highways from North, 
South, East and West all lead to Guelph. 
Prize List is now completed, a copy 
of which will be mailed = request to 
John F. tario Gladi- 


, Secretary 
olus Society, "Verney St., Guelph, On- 


tario. 
J. E. CARTER 
Chairman Trial Plot Committee 





Butler Garden Club 











The Butler Garden Club, of Butler 
Pa., has been organized with Alfred 
Oesterling as president; Dr. N. L. May, 
vice-president; J. K. Waldron, treasurer; 
and P. L. Webber, secretary. Members 
of the club are largely interested in 
flowers in an amateur way, and city 
beautification is one of the objects of the 
club. Flower shows will be held from 
time to time. 





: Short Hills Garden Club 








The Short Hills Garden Club will hold 
its fifteenth Annual Dahlia Show at 
the Short Hills Club, Short Hills, New 
Jersey, on Friday and Saturday, Septem- 
ber 28 and a. All amateurs are invited 
to compete and all lovers of the Dahlia, 
whether amateur or professional, are in- 
vited to be our guests and enjoy the dis- 
play which every year has attracted 
large crowds. The dates have been 
planned to fall directly on the heels of the 
show of the American Dahlia Society 
in New York, as the trip to Short Hills 
is but half an hour and many from out 
of town can avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to see the two in one day. 

Mrs. CHARLES H. Srout 





Dahlia Society of New Jersey 











The Dahlia Society of New Jersey was 
launched with t enthusiasm on 
March 14th at the International Flower 
Show in New York. Some eighty mem- 
bers were enrolled at once, a constitution 
and by-laws voted upon and 
elected. Mrs. Charles H. Stout, Short 
Hills, N. J., was elected President; 
William H. Waite, Rumson, N. os Vice- 
President; Mrs. 7 een G. Van Hoesen, 
Fanwood, N. retary-Treasurer; 
and an Executive Committee headed by 
George H. Cooper, Rahway, N. J. 
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Growing Pansies for Sale 
By Mary E. Benuam, (Southern II.) 


I was always fond of their glowing 
little faces, but thinking them difficult 
to grow, never attempted raising 
plants until three years ago. That 
Fall I purchased a package of the best 
strain of mixed seed. 

These were planted in September 
in 2 cold-frame which kad previously 
been filled with very rich dirt, and a 
large quantity of well rotted manure. 
The seed was planted shallow, and 
kept moist by a covering of damp 
newspapers. Through the middle of 
the day the beds were shaded with 
canvas, but as soon as the plants were 
through the ground, all covering was 
removed. As soon as the plants had 
three or four leaves they were trans- 
planted four inches apart in the frame, 
the rows being the same distance 
apart. 

The plants were kept well worked, 
and never allowed to become too dry. 
During real cold weather the frames 
were covered with sash, and if ex- 
tremely cold the plants were given a 
mulch of straw; but all covering was 
removed as soon as the weather mod- 
erated. Pansies are quite hardy and 
will stand considerable cold. 

Occasionally the plants were given 
very weak manure water; and twice, 
a little nitrate of soda. One should 
be careful though about getting either 
on the leaves. 

Very early in the Spring, the plants 
are set eight inches apart in their 
permanent bed. The beds should be 
located where they will be shaded 
through the middle of the day, but 
still receive sunshine in early morning 
and late afterncon. 

I had a few blossoms through the 
Winter, and by the last of March my 
beds were a mass of immense blos- 
soms, many of them measuring two 
and one-half inches in diameter. 
Every one admired them so much 
I thought I would try an experiment, 
so the following Fall I planted five 
hundred plants. 

Last Spring one of the home stores 
sold these plants for me, selling them 
for sixty cents a dozen, and I received 
fifty cents a dozen. The merchant 
said he was glad to handle them as 
they drew customers. A few blooming 
plants were left on display in the win- 
dow, so the customers might see what 
they were like. The plants were sold 
out in a short time, and I had order 
after order for plants I could not fill. 
Last Fall I had four thousand five 
hundred plants, and have arranged 
with a department store in a large 
town to handle them. 

I think the fall grown plants far 
superior to those planted in the 
Spring. The plants when small grow 
slowly, and if not sown until Spring, 
they do not get large e enough to bloom 
until hot weather has set in; and then 
the plants soon become spindling and 
the blossoms small. 
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The fall grown plants are ready to 
bloom as soon as the weather begins 
to turn warm, and since they do best 
when it is cool and moist, one can ex- 
pect good blossoms then. And too 
they greet you with their smiling 
faces when there are few other flowers 
to cheer you. 


Growing Annual Flowering Plants 
for Cut Flowers and Decorations 


For natural beauty and pleasing color 
effects it is hard to beat some of the 
old-fashioned newer: gardens made up of 
annual plants. Nowadays temporary 
plantings are not relied upon when con- 
ditions will warrant the use of more 
permanent material, such as shrubs and 

Annual flowering plants, 
however, should certainly be encouraged 
where planting for winter as well as 
summer effect is not possible, says Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1171, “Growing Annual 
Flowering Plants,” published by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The bulletin outlines different 
ways of utilizing annuals, tells how they 
should be started and grown, and de- 
scribes many of the common varieties. 
It is a practical guide for the cultivation 
of such plants and will be found useful 
by all flower lovers. 

When quick, though temporary, effects 
are desired, and when flowers are needed 
at a season of the year when blossoms 
are scarce on permanent plant material, 
annual flowering plants are useful, says 
the bulletin. Most annual plants are 
also valuable for supplying cut flowers 
for indoor decoration. When grown for 
this purpose they should be given ample 
space for the development of — 
and quality blossoms. in special 
cases, annuals are most ective when 


planted in more formal designs. Because 
annual plants make a quick growth they 
must be provided with growing 
conditions. The soil sh be well sup- 
plied with available plant food and 
should be riper retentive of mois- 
ture, though well drained. 
QUICKLY GROWN FROM SEED 

The plants considered in the bulletin 
can be started readily from seed in the 
ive bloom or satisfactory 

same season. While 
nearly all of them can be started in the 
open ground, with many of them it is 
advisable, in order to get a longer grow- 
ing season, to plant them in pots in the 
house or under glass in hotbeds or cold 
frames several before the time 
arrives when they can be planted out. 

In establishing various uses of the 
plants the bulletin classifies them ac- 
cording to the height they reach at ma- 
turity. Among the tallest growing plants 
which are used for backgrounds and 
screens are Castor Beans, Cosmos, Sun- 


.flowers, and Sorghum. There are a large 


number of annual plants of intermediate 
type. Some of the taller of these that 
grow three or more feet high are the 

asket Flower, Feather Cockscomb, Dah- 
lia, Larkspur, Prince’s Feather and Sum- 
mer Cypress. 

Among the plants listed which grow 
about thirty inches high are Lerkspur, 
Scarlet Sage, and Zinnia. Other plants 
ranging in height to the low- » 4 
Nasturtium, Pansies, and Sweet 
are described. 
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A Small Quantity of Manure 


jue from the manure 
a =. 6 ae contains about 
ten acres, mostly in pasture and hay, with about 
one hundred fruit trees, from one to ten years 
old. These are fertilized with hen manure from 
about seven hundred chickens. The horse and cow 
manure I would like to use in my large vegetable 
pactee, penely oe ali com Ome oo 2 
wane ear & I have tried piling it up, but it 
soon firefangs. : F. L. 
Answer:—Manure of ary sort is never 
better than on the day it was dropped. 
It can gain nothing in plant food by be- 
ing kept, but, on the other hand, loses 
more or less of its quality by drainage 
or chemical action. The ideal way to 
save manure, therefore, is to carry it out 
each day during the Spring and Summer, 
and spade or = Aan it into the soil. Com- 
posting manure, that is, piling it up and 
letting it ferment, will improve its me- 
chanical character by firing it, but there 
will always be some loss of plant food. 
Probably the best way to handle a small 
amount would be to keep it in a manure 
pit. This means a small concrete cellar 
near the barn, with drains leading to it, 
so as to carry the stable liquids. The 
pit should have a roof over it for shelter. 
We should use land plaster, known as 
gypsum, freely in the stable, and scatter 
it over the manure. Dump the manure 
each day into the pit. If you can have 
it screened you can thus prevent flies 
from breeding in it. If the liquids from 
the stable do not keep the manure moist, 
pour in enough water to do so, and you 
can add garbage, old sods, or any other 
trash that will easily decay. Treated in 
this way, a small amount of manure can 
be handled to better advantage than in a 
compost heap above ground. When taken 
out in the Spring it will be rich and fine. 
By keeping it moist you will prevent 
¢ anging,” while the concrete bottom 
will hold the water so that the plant food 
will not be leached away as is often the 
case in a compost heap. All farm ma- 
nures are deficient in potash and phos- 
phoric acid. When the liquids are saved 
the need of potash is not so great, but 
phosphorus is always needed, and it is 
always a wise plan to use at least fifty 
pounds of acid phosphate with each ton 
of manure. It is, of course, understood 
that these remarks apply particularly to 
small farms or gardens where there is 
only a small amount of manure.— (Rural 
New Yorker) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 
Readers who can assist by giving general or 


special information will confer a favor on the in- 


quirer, ll as the Editor. brief statement 
ae iormation is desired. 


of facts and definite inf 
QUESTIONS 











SCALE ON AMERICAN PILLAR ROSE 
I have a large American Pillar Rose 
in my backyard which is about six years 
old. Some kind of a scale is on it; it 
is of a whitish color, almost covering 
the canes, which gradually die. The 
disease does not seem to affect the leaves. 


. inch of soil. 








I have tried cutting out the old, badly 
affected canes, but disease spreads, and 
I dislike to cut the entire bush down. 
Can I use some kind of a spray for this 


scale? 
A. M. C. 


BEETLE ON ROSES 

Would it be possible for you to give 
me information regarding a cure or pre- 
ventive for the beetle which attacked 
my Roses iast year? It girdles the stems 
of the new shoots about three or four 
inches from the tip, causing the tip to 
droop and die. It is thought to be the 
same beetle which attacks Raspberry 
bushes. Mrs. W. J. M. 


LILIUM JOHNSONII 
Can you give me proper culture. for 
Lilium Johnsonii, and is it hardy in the 
climate of Southern re ps 


PROPAGATING CLEMATIS 


I wonder if some of THE FLOWER 
GROWER readers can tell me how to prop- 
agate the large flowering ew 


INCREASING DAHLIAS RAPIDLY 
I have some very fine Dahlias and 
would like to know how to increase the 
stock as fast as possible. Can it be done 
from cuttings? Any information will 
be gratefully received. i. Bi.¥e 


ANSWERS 





GROWING THE TUBEROSE 

In the January 1922 issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER “J. E. C.” asks if any 
one else has trouble with Tuberoses not 
blooming, and the only reasons i have 
to give for their failure, is that they were 
grown under unfavorable conditions, or 
the bulbs were not in a proper condition 
at the time of planting. 

It should be remembered that the Tube- 
rose is of tropical origin and when in a 
state of growth must be given a high 
temperature, an average of not less than 
seventy-five, and unless this essential re- 
quisite is complied with, failure is a 
certainty. Manure, heat, and water, are 
essential to their puns development 
whether grown under glass or in the 
open air. 

Whether grown in beds or the flower 
border the Tuberose should be given as 
warm and sunny a situation as possible; 
a very deep well enriched soil; and the 
bulbs should not be placed outside until 
the last week in May. In planting keep 
the bulbs a foot apart, covering with an 
Good cultivation must be 
given during their season of growth. 
On the approach of cooler weather to- 
wards the last week in September, or 
when frost threatens, if the plants hav- 
ing flower spikes on which the flowers 
have not expanded are carefully taken 
up and votted, and brought inside, they 
will under favorable conditions develop 
the remainder of their flowers, for a 


considerable —— of time. 
In selecting ibs for planting for 
flowering purposes, great care should 
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be taken to choose perfect bulbs; only 
those that are sufficiently green at the 
top to show indications of life should 
be planted for that purpose; and I think 
that the reason why “J. E. C.” failed 
to secure a satisfactory result from his 
bulbs is that they were not properly 
cured, or else were stored in too cool or 
damp a situation during the winter 
months. This caused the germ in the 
center of the bulb to decay either be- 
fore or soon after it was planted. Dur- 
ing the winter months Tuberose bulbs 
must be stored in as dry and warm a 
situation as possible, an average tem- 
perature of sixty. 

The Tuberose is not a difficult flower 
to grow, but it is difficult for the am- 
ateur to properly cure and keep the 
bulbs in a proper condition for planting, 
and not all the buibs sold will produce 
flowers under any circumstances. 


Cuas. E. PARNELL 


ENGLISH IVY FOR NORTH SIDE OF BUILDING 


In reading the May issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER I note on page 183 that 
a subseriber, “N. T. H.,” asks for sug- 
gestions as to the best vines or plants 
that will grow on the north side of a 
building. The subscriber does not men- 
tion his state or locality, which would 
have an important bearing on the proper 
answer. 

I suggest the use of English Ivy in 
localities where it would be hardy. It 
thrives well in the shade, is an evergreen, 
clings well to brick or wooden walls, is 
healthy and a vigorous grower. On the 
south side of buildings where exposed 
to the winter sun it may be seriously 
injured or killed. It is not generally 
considered hardy north of the latitude 
of Philadelphia or New York, but I re- 
member a large vine growing on the 
north side of a brick schoolhouse in 
Springfield, Mass., which has been grow- 
ing for ten years or more and has 
apparently been uninjured by temper- 
atures as low as twenty degrees below 
zero. 

English Ivy also makes a splendid 
ground cover under trees where grass 
will not thrive; also for covering banks 
and terraces. There are many fine ex- 
amples in Washington, (D.C.) of its 
use for such purposes. E. C. POWELL 


FARFUGIUM DOING POORLY 


A reader writes, “I have a Farfugium 
which does not do well. When several 
leaves grow out they either turn up at 
their edges, or turn brown, and become 
so unsightly that I have to remove them. 
What can I do to save the plant? 

If the plant has been grown inside 
for any length of time, it is probably 
infested with the red spider, and so the 
leaves and stems should be carefully 
sponged off with Ivory soap suds, and 
this should be done at intervals of every 
three or four weeks. Or, if the plant has 
not been repotted recently, the soil may 
have become impoverished, or sour from 
improper drainage, and in this case it 
will be advisable early in May to take 
the plant out of the pot and remove as 
much of the soil as possible from the 
roots, and plant it out for the summer 
months, in a deep well enriched border, 
in a partially shaded situation where 
it can be properly supplied with water 
during seasons of drought. Abwut the 
middle of September the plant should 
be carefully taken up and potted, giving 
it a rich loamy soil, a well drained pot 
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proportionate to the size of the plant, 
and when brought inside, a light sunny 
situation, where a temperature of from 
fifty-five to sixty is maintained. Water 
should be given as required and the foli- 
age occasionally sponged off. 

Cuas. E. PARNELL 


GROWING SNAPDRAGONS 


On page 141 of your April issue there 
a an os from “Mrs. W. T. A.” in 
wing Snapdragons. I bane 
hed. "Sue; gons in my ra for a 
number of years and would like to give 
you m ience along this line in the 
ng t it may be of some benefit to 
this inquirer. 

I purchase 
F grower near In 

is own , sowing th 
early in the season and srencterting them 
into the open about May ist. I usually 
get my 9 wy about the middie of May, 
at which time they are approximately 
six inches tall and are very thrifty plants. 

My soil is ordinary garden soil, al- 
though it is enriched each Fall with an 
application of cow manure, which is 
spaded under in the Fall. 

I set the plants eighteen inches apart 
in the rows, with the rows eighteen inches 
apart. I give them one or two good 
waterings each week as one or two good 
soakings is much better than more fre- 
quent surface waterings. I cultivate be- 
tween the rows frequently in order to 
keep down the weeds and to keep the 
ground in condition and retain the 
moisture. ey occupy a situation where 
they get the sunshine all day long and 
usually a different location each year. 

The fiowers should be cut at frequent 
intervals, as the more they are cut the 
better they will bloom. However, it will 
be noted that each stem has numerous 
branches and usually many of these 
branches bear buds so that care should 
be taken not to cut the stems too far 
down as in this case many of these bud- 
bearing branches would be destroyed, 
and many flowers would thus be lost. 

I believe if Sna ms are grown in 
this way that success will follow and that 
this flower will prove to be what I have 
found it to be, one of the most satis- 
factory flowers in the garden. Usually 
in the mid-summer during the very hottest 
weather they will bloom with less pro- 
fusion, but just as soon as the hottest 
weather is over their blossoms will in- 
crease and they will continue to bloom 
right up to frost. 

J. E. Stmz, (Indiana) 


lants each year from 
saan os who imports 
em in hotbeds 


MILDEW ON ROSES 


In the August number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER a subscriber asks for informa- 
tion concerning mildew on Roses. Mil- 
dew is a fungous disease that affects 
some varieties more than others espe- 
cially under unfavorable weather, or 
other unfavorable conditions; and after 
it becomes established in the Rose bed 
or border is very difficult to eradicate. 

As a partial preventive cleanliness 
in the Rose bed or border is of the ut- 
most importance; so no weeds or de- 
caying foliage should be permitted to 
remain there for any length of time. 
All dead or decaying branches and flow- 
ers must be promptly removed, and the 
plants frequently and thoroughly sprayed 
with Fungine, which can procured 


in cans at any seed store, and should be 
used according to accompanying direc- 
tions. Cuas. E. 


PARNELL 
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MONTBRETIA 


Montbretia should be handled the same 
as Gladioli; dig in Fall after frost and 


store in a cool, dry place, and ne ll 


freezing. 


Men and Flowers 


This is from William Lyon Phelps’s 
is You Like It,” in the April Scrib- 
e2 


The common or garden Kose and 
the Lily-of-the-Valley are the only 
two flowers I know by sight. I 
should hate to an examination 

in a garden; I cannot tell a Be- 

gonia from a Four-O’clock. Why 

is it that all women know the 

names and faces of flowers by in- 

tuition? An enormovs number of 
man-made novels have what I call 
the Botanical Beginning. The first 

three pages sound like D. M. 

Ferry’s catal Yet the truth 

is, that very few men know any- 

thing whatever about flowers. A 

Bostonian scholar 
told me that if no flowers at all 
came up in the Spring, he would 
be unaware of their a ce. Yet 
how explain these man-made 
novels, where, in the first three 
pages specifically named flowers 
trail all over the veranda, rage like 

Herod all over the lawn, and al- 

most smother the reader with their 

incense? My own belief is that in 
nearly every case the botanical be- 
ginning is either a queen’s gambit 

—that is, the flower-names are all 

supplied by the author’s wife—or 

it is pure bluff. 

I’m afraid Editor Phelps did not in- 
herit any love for the out-of-doors, in 
addition to which his education has been 
sadly neglected. Otherwise he would 
not have made such a sweepi state- 
ment. Because he cannot tell a ia 
from a Four-O’clock is no reason why 
- should convict all men of the same 

Out here in the country —w 4 
pas be different from the cities—it un- 
doubtedly is—but there are plenty of 
men who are familiar not alone with the 
garden or common kind of flowers, but 
with the wild ones as well. 

The man who hasn’t had his whole 
nature stirred by the view of Sweet 
Peas on a summer morning when they 
are still glistening with the dew, is the 
exception rather than the rule, while 
I'll wager that almost every man knows 
Peonies, Gladioli, Dahlias, Golden Glow 

and Cosmos when he sees them growing 
in a garden. 


The distinguished man who told Mr. 
Phelps that “if no flowers at all came 
up in the Spring, he would be unaware 
of their a ” made a confession of 
which he should be ashamed. If the 
most beauteous things with which God 
adorns His lovely world do not mean 
anything to him, then he is living a life 
as barren as the world would be in a 
few years if there were no birds. 

Heaps of men do know flowers, and, 
if Mr. Phelps could only make a trip 
to Franklin for that purpose, I would 
introduce him to a number who might 
so enlighten him about them as to make 
him think he has been living in the dark 
ages as far as flowers are concerned. 

. JAMES B. BORLAND, (In Franklin (Pa.) 
News Herald) 


What Phelps says in the April 
proves a fact that is little thought of; 





Scribner’s 
that the 
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average magazine writer knows little of life, 
and such as they do know is 


mostly of the 
artificial side. 

If Phelps were right the majority of sub- 
scribers of Tue Firower Grower would be of 
the female sex. As a matter of plain fact the 
male sex predominates. Some day I may get 
some definite data along this line which will 
be interesting to those who read Tue Fiowm 

as well as quite ~ ny to many 
people who think that floral interests are mostly 
of a feminine character. 
Tae Eprror 


What Do I Expect Nature- 
Study Should Do for My Child? 
Dr. Henry P. LoveweELL, 
(In Nature Study Review) 


WE should like you to instil into the 
child’s mind a love for nature, a 
fondness for exercise in the open. “Two 
miles of oxygen three times a day is 
ae abge | the best but the cheapest and 
<Q, way to take your medi 
cine. | t suits all ages and constitutions.” 
. Comstock has reminded us that 
this 7 ~ an age of nerve tension. Get 
out into the silent places and you can 
relax. People sleep better in the suburbs 
than they do in the cities. Animals de- 
prived of light become drowsy, many of 
them hibernate during the winter 
months. Hence get out into the fresh 
air and sunshine. The chemical rays of 
the sun exert a beneficial influence upon 
the Aes metabolism. 
the child’s powers of obser- 
a e know of no better way of 
training the eye and ear than to intro- 
duce those methods that are necessary 
for a pro <i —_ of the natural ob- 
jects of eadows, streams, etc. 
The wild life of eye streams has always 
Th us. Robert Louis Stevenson 
“There is no music like a little 
a it plays the same tune over and 
over again and yet does not weary of it. 
It takes the mind out of doors, and lastly 
it quiets a man down like saying his 


prayers. A 
Explain to them the value of certain 
plants that are used for foods, tell 
them something about a few of the 
medicinal wildings, plants that are used 
for twine, dyestuffs, candle material, etc. 
Just a word about the culinary herbs. 
They are easily grown and help reduce 
the cost of living. These herbs are 
capable of converting cheap cuts and 
“scraps” into toothsome dainties. They 
are very exclusive and the large ma- 
wr belong to two families, kniwn as 
biatae and the Umbelliferae, the 
Sealer including the sages, mints and 
their connections; the latter the parsleys 
and their relatives. Tarragon belongs 
to the composites. Chives is a member 
of the Liliaceae: Some of these plants 
are very interesting historically 
We attach importance to the value of 
a proper training of the pupil's sense of 
color perception. The wild flowers are 
distinguished above all other objects by 
the brilliance, purity and diversitv of 
their color. Call the pupil’s aitention to 
the fact that the interior of the corolla 
of many flowers is actually no darker 
or grayer than the exterior, but of a 
more intense or saturated, red, green, 
or blue, as the case may be. Note the 
softness, e rity and variety of the grays 
seen on the petals. Have them try and 
differentiate between violet, lilac and 
purple. Practice with tone scales of 
different hues, showing a graduation 
from pale tints to deep shades. Try and 
have them develop a mental image of 
color. Explain to them if you can, why 
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three-quarters of the flowers of Eastern 
America are white, yellow or green, and 
only one-cuarter are red, purple and 
blue. 

Instruct your pupils in nature’s meth- 
ods of cross-pollenation. Show them the 
five white stripes that alternate with the 
pink ones on the corolla of the wild Morn- 
ing-glory. Explain the relationship of the 
Sphinx moths to this plant. How many 
of us have noted the delicate fragrance 
of the common Mullein; observe this 
early in the morning before the cew has 
evaporated. Working models should be 
constructed illustrating the various floral 
mechanisms. The pollinating arrange- 
ments of the Mountain-laurel, Rhodo- 
dendron, Turtle-head, Stone-root and 
Jewel-weed have especially interested us. 

Explain to the child the almost hrman 
side of animal iife, (Beaver, Fox, Otter, 
etc.). In certain states even where 
Beaver do not exist at the present time, 
the possibilities of locating an old beaver- 
dam should add interest to your outings. 





Degree of Temperature to Which 
Svils Can Be Cooled Without 
Freezing 
By GrorGE Buoyoucos 
The general impression seems to be that 
when the tem ture of soils falls 
slightly below freezing point (0° C. 
or 32° F.) they freeze, that is, the soil 
moisture is converted into ice. This is 
hardly the case, however. In conducting 
investigations to study and measure the 
different forms of water in the soil by 
meaus of the dilatometer method and to 
study and measure the concentration of 
the svil solution directly in the soil by 
meaus, of the freezing-point method, it 
wes discovered that it is almost impos- 
sible to freeze the soils when they are 
cooled only slightly below the freezing 
point. This is true even when the con- 
centration of the soil solution is exceed- 
ee ae nie 
ression consequen le. In 2 
tt was found that it is difficult to start 
solidification in the scils unless they are 
supercooled at about 1° C. below their 
true freezing point. Even at this degree 
of undercooling freezing begins only with 
vigorous agitation. If the soil is not vig- 
orously agitated or disturbed it will re- 
main at this tem ture indefinitely 
without freezing. the degree of un- 
dercooling is increased, however, the ease 
with which solidification is induced is also 
increased. Finally a temperature is 
reached where freezing starts automat- 
ically without agitation of the soil mass. 
This critical temperature is surprisingly 
low for all soils being about 4.2° C.(7.56° 
F.) for the mineral soils (sand, loam and 
clay), and about—5° C. (9° F.) for the 
peats and mucks. The maximum super- 
cooling is still greater for water and for 
artificial materials, silica, carbon black, 
gelatin and agar amounting in all cases 
to about—6° C. (10.8° F.). Since wa- 
ter freezes at about the same degree of 
supercooling as the artificial materials, it 
would logically seem that it is the water 
which limits the degree of su ling 
of those materials and that they them- 
selves have no influence on the degree of 
~ > ep een acter healer eatin decir 

er 


The question now rises, why do the soils 
withstand a smaller degree of su 1- 
0 definite explanation can be offered 


for this phenomenon. It would appear 
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however, that the true explanation is to 
be found in the difference in the size of 
particles of the two classes of materials. 

In order to ascertain if the degree of 
moisture content exerts any influence 
upon the resistance of soils to freezing, 
different water contents were employed in 
all the various soils. The results failed 
to show, however, that moisture had any 
appreciable influence on the resistance of 
soils to freezing. 

The foregoing exper:mental! results af- 
ford a new and significant insight into the 
temperature of soils during the cold sea- 
sons. The conclusion naturally follows 
that during mild Winters and in mild 
climates in the Winter the soils may not 
freeze even though they are cooled below 
their freezing point. 

In the second place these findings prove 
quite conclusively that the method now 
in vogue for measuring temperature in 
soils in cold seasons may not give en- 
tirely the true facts. The thermometers 
will be pave aes Bes temperature to be 
several y= low the freezing point 
= yet the soils may not be actually 


rozen. 

The foregoing experimental results are 
very significant from still another stand- 
point. As it is well known, water in the 
liquid state has twice the specific heat 
that ice has. As long as the soil moisture 
remains in the liquid state the tempera- 
ture fluctuations in the soil will be cor- 
respondingly slower and smaller.—Ab- 
stracted from the Journal of Agricultural 
Research. 


Animals in Storms 


I have heard a story of a young artist 
who, after painting a picture of a horse 
facing a storm, was not satisfied with 
it, and, feeling that something was 
ate — =o 0 carotid ae we him, 
s nthy great a sai i 
“Turn the horse around.” 

The cow turns her head to the storm, 
the horse turns his tail. Why this dif- 
ference? Because each adopts the plan 
best suited to its needs and its anatomy. 
How much better suited is the broad, 
square head of the cow, with its heavy 
coating of hair and its ridge of 
bone that supports its horns, to face the 
storm than is the smooth, more nervous 
and sensitive head of the horse! What 
a contrast between their noses and their 
mode of grazing! The cow has no up- 
per front teeth; she reaps the grass with 
the scythe of her tongue, while the horse 
bites it off and loves to bite the turf 
with it. The lip of the horse is mobile 
and sensitive. en the bovine animals 
fight with their heads, and the equine with 
their ‘heels. The horse is a hard and 
high kicker, the cow a feeble one in 
comparison. The horse will kick with 
both hind feet, the cow with only one. 
in fact, there is not much “kick” in her 
kind. The tail of the cow is less pro- 
tection to her than is that of the horse 
to him. Her great need of it is to fight 
flies, and, if attacked in the rear, it 
furnishes a good hold for her enemies. 
Then her bony stern, with its ri and 
depressions and thin flanks, is less fit 
in any encounter with storm or with 
beast than is her head. On the other 
hand the round, smooth, solid buttocks 
of the horse, with their huge masses of 
muscles, his ee = flanks, Lewy his tail 
—an apron of long, straight, strong, 
black hair—are well designed to resist 
storm and cold. What animal is it in 
Job whose neck is clothed with thunder? 
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With the. horse, it is the hips that are 
so clothed. His tremendous drive is in 
his hips. 

= wa BurroucHs, (In Harper’s Maga- 
zine 


Catalogues and Price Lists 


Luther Burbank, Santa Rosa, 
Seeds 1923. Bulletin No. 63. &%2 pages and cover. 
Finely illustrated. The Burbank originations are 
described and many of them illustrated. 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio. Garden 
Notes No. 11 and Preliminary Peony Price List. 
Also Special Iris Offers. 


The Barker Manufacturing Company, David 
City, Neb. ILustrated catalogue of the Barker 
Weeder, Mulcher and Cultivator. 


Muenzenmayer Sheet Metal Works, Junction 
City, Kans. Illustrated price list of the “Almetl” 
flower vases, baskets and flower boxes. 


Sunnybrook Iris Garden, Eatontown, N. J. 
Catalogue and price list of Irises for 1923. 


Ferndale Nursery, Askov, 
Hardy Ferns and Flowers. 
descriptions. 


Minn. Mosback’s 
With illustrations and 


Cc. W. Skinner, Newfield, N. J. 
catalogue of Manaway System of 
house and lawn irrigation. 


Illustrated 
. green- 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
weighs over thirty pounds. Its 3,600 
large pages abound with useful infor- 
mation. richly iliustrated. See adver- 
tisement on another page. (Adv.) 


Gladiolus Nomenclature 


The work of Clark W. Brown, which 
has now been published in pamphlet 
or bound form, and available to 
FLOWER GROWER readers at $1.00 
per copy, is being continued by Mr. 
Brown in this issue. 

Gladiolus growers should retain 
their copies of THE FLOWER GROWER 
containing these additional lists and 
those who have not the original list 
in bound form should secure them at 
once. 

MADISON Cooper, Publisher, Cal- 
cium,. N.Y. 


Old Horticultural Books 
and Magazines Wanted 


The Editor wants useful publications 
along similar lines to THE FLOWER 
Grower, also books treating on floricul- 
tural subjects. Issues may be bound or 
unbound. Those having such which they 
will dispose of at reasonable rates will 
confer a favor by communicating with 
- nene Madison Cooper, Calcium, 


Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have a few surplus issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, a few from each year, 
1918, 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922. There 
are but few months available of 1922 
and not many of 1919; more of the other 
three years. 

Sixteen, (16) all different, of the years 
above stated, postpaid, $1.00. 

Please understand that these are extra 
issues and not consecutive; only odds and 
ends of surplus. 


Mapison Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 
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Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” is already in the hands of a large 
number of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers. Those who are interested in the 
Iris and have not secured the book 
should do so at once. Price is still 
$2.00. Order from THE FLOWER 


GRowER, Calcium, N.Y. 


RALPH J. ROONEY 
Oregon Grown Gladiolus Bulbs 


Grower of choice Gladioli. Planting stock 

and cormels a specialty. Price list issued 

each year to reach the trade about Dec. 
15th. Send for your copy 








HOMER F. CHASE 
GROWER OF 
The Better Class Gladioli 
Wilton - New Hampshire 

















FOR SALE:— 
e 
Peonies, Iris and Gladioli in all modern 
varieties for fall pall atta 
prices. Write for list. 
STONE CREST GARDENS - 





Rew Claire, { Wisconsin 
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The Lewis Peonies 
Driginated by the late Jobe M. Lows, Headed 
dark red “Mrs. John M. Lewis” 
Strong Growers. Free Bloomers. 
Variety of Types and Colors. 


MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N.Y. 











CONARD Bake Pole Pres. ar 





IRIS 
We are offering some of the good 


varieties at less than half price 
Descriptive Folder sent on request. 


HOFFMAN PEONY GARDENS, HUDSON, O10. 











GLADIOLI AND DAHLIAS 


Specializing in the best standard varieties, 
the latest California productions and our own 


creations. 


Correspondence 
with Gladioli and 
CARL SALBACH, Grower 

6048 Hillegass Ave., Oakland, Calif. 





invited on any subject connected 
Dahlias. 





William Mohr’s New Irises 


Including Balboa ($5.00 pied te tet 
($5.00) are now offered po ; 





United Bulb Co. 
Gladiolus Specialists 








NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS 


“Duquesne,” “Priscilla,” “Yellowstone” 

Now offered for sale for the first time. 

Descriptive folder sent upon request 
Cc. H. HALL 


R.D. 2 Wenford, Pa. 














THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 


New List includes limited stock of 
new varieties. 























G the MT. CLEMENS - - MICH. Heal M ; 
rowers of the best Bearded Irises Ww F r 
— ~ 

The ae Sell } SOLD OUT! jit{pRFOoONT S } 
Chautauqua Fields Co.} | mupinater‘ana rizem teor 1 | PE ONIES | 
Bemus Point, N. Y. ——— ee } ‘ Rare and Choice V } 
Still have a few of the new V: Vesietion 9 — Vist cur Condens when peewee | 
Grom for youtcie Pei, Bsdnsye, | f SQVERHCN Graeriralfupie gens | f Gine Wacisicine VinoeWeice | 
on Calan aie § The sensations of the Kalamazoo Show. 4 § RIVERVIEW GARDENS 4 
Descriptive catalog free on request > C.R. HINKLE, Lake Shore Drive, St. Joseph, Mich. 4 } 909 Winslow Ave., St. Paul, Minn. ; 


—_seooooeoeeeeeeeeerereerererere-~ 








W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College Ss. Amgola, Ind. 











ties. It so Massive, such good , and IS 
SO LATE Blooms wel! from small stock. No. 
6 stock blooms extremely late, all the others 


























HE CH Wacskah, Hamburz P.O., N.Y 
Glad Iris Gard HAVE A GLORIOUS ROCK GARDEN 
_ ens A few dollars will buy seeds of the World's 
: maanenaer ete Tg for $2.50 Re re Al ate from one of the larg. 
oe wine i Palin aa Louise cet saonaiie tong. Lists free. 
oe  — pe rieties, $1.00. Thirty va ; <>) ~oe 
proqusis = REV. J. F. ANDERSON 
BELTSVILLE = has Glenn Hall Leicester, England 



















Bound Volumes 


seen — FOR SALE —_ 


Complete bound copies of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, III and 
IV with indexes are still available, price 
prepaid $2.00 per volume. Vols. V, VI, 
VII and VIII The Flower are now 
ready, price $2.50 each prepaid. The 
most pence Seg information obtainable 
on Gladiolus and other flower growing 
is contained in these bound volumes. 

MADISON COOPER, 
Publisher CALCIUM, N. Y. 

















Derby Gardens Gladioli- 


Lists now ready for distribution 
Wholesale. Retail. 


} JohnH. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 

















Doz. 
Sa SE 0. 
ey 2.50 
Salmon’ Beauty............... 2 2.00 
mae <P pee Fh 1.50 
J.C. GR 7 Ind. 


PLANT PERENNIAL SEEDS NOW 


tal Ba’ Bi Lark: Col 
Orien a aby’ yin “go um- 


Gai Boltonia, Cancels, Sx Scabloes Hilbions: 
ROSESIDE GARDENS - WARWICK, PA. 














New Gladioli 


“GLENDALE” and “ELORA.” 
See photos in September and October 
issues of “THE FLOWER GROWER.” 


W. B. DAVIS CO. - Aurora, Hil. 

























=P AN SIE So 
GIANTS 


the mixture ever put 
late July or early August. 




















vul dae Fiower Grower 
on those ugly li Have you a Flower Grower Special 
Kyou bough bought from Kunzman and sce the won Garden Cultivator and attachments 


INDIANA DAHLIA FARM See advertisement on another page. 


? 





New Albany, Ind. 





We invite you to visit us and see 1500 different va- 
rieties of Dahlias in bloom. 


GLADIOLI 


Choice Peonies, Irises, Phlox and other 
Hardy Perennials 














If you are a real student of horti- 


See advertisement. 


—— is . 


























I WISH TO EXTEND TO ALL MY CUSTOMERS mo 
My Sincerest rower of over sixty varieties 
rust New, Rare 
ae ee inthe future. Wish- 
A. J. “ANDER If there be virtue in new creations, I will try them 
WEITE BEAR LAKE = guAetou 
i Ave, Rt 1 321 Wallace Ave. - New Castle, Pa. 











“rw eee eee 


CHOICE SSUesas 
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BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLI! 


And now, friends, bye "til next year, 


When in you will find us right here, 
With come brand “ ’ 


new creations 
That will startle the nations 
And be well worth the price, never fear. 


Until Nov. 1st address 
LOUIS F. DRAKE, Rushville, N. Y. 











CHOICE AND RARE 


PEONIES 


SEND FOR MY S URPLUS PRICE LIST 
O. L. RINGLE, - WAUSAU, WIS. 











Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 
Stands for 


PURE STOCK 
When you are “fed up”’ on the other kind 
send for OUR catalogue. 


125 Concord St. - Portland, Maine 























Delphiniums—Chinese 
Choice Mixed a 
Columbine, assort: 


ooo 


Prepaid. List 
SWEDBERG NURSERIES. 


—Fiowers That everach Des Loves— 
Dos. 100 








Empelopsis Vines 
? assorted.... 
List of Fruits ruite and Flowers, Free. 

. Battle Lake, Minn. 








PER DOZ. 4 4 
48 — PEONIES 
4 
1.00 : : 
is | TRISES ! 
1s ‘ Cataiogue on request ’ 
5c. 1.25 > C. F. WASSENGERG, Van Wert, Ohio { 
Mich, = hasnnnsssnsnsnnsssnssssseece 
CEDAR HILL NURSERY Any Novelty 
Brookville . . . 
Glen Head. Nassan County, “biabapienend metah- 
. ° HUMPHREY’S FLOWER GARDENS 
Peonies-Iris bees, ( : Obie 
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Harry Sinclair’s Garden, Great Neck, L. I. 


Irrigating the Home Garden 


shows the of H Sinclair, at Great Neck, L. I., 
Tee ewe —— of lrtgation 
always moist ray— soft, free 
disappointments of Sy pain el ok 
are nareesanty tenses “deny igtase <br on then in the other. 
Skinner Irrigation insures earlier, bigger, and better crops. 

Tell us the size of your garden, and we will send 

you full information regarding cost and operation. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 


205 Water St., Troy, Ohio 


ete se meara! 
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—ASTER PLANTS— 


Daybreak (Pink), Heart of France (Red), 
Mikado (White), Rochester Cneeaier). 


ipt 
GLASSCOCK BROS. - G11] Agnes Ave. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Hebron Heights Gardens Gladioli 


FOR SALE 
50” Blooming Size Bulbs, postpaid, for $1.25. Also 
— of many of the finest Mere +3 at bargain prices 
a he Le mong No. 4 nf 10.00 No. 5, $7.50; 
$5.00 8, $1.00 per Bulblets Le Mare- 


chal ‘och, ino $6.0: Litywhite, $1.00 per M. Many 
er Bargains. Get my list 
vRAME FRENIER - Hebronville, Mass. 








Finest Movies of Merit 


DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI 


John Scheepers, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. C. 








IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 


A very large collection of the 
best of the Bearded, Crested, 
Spuria, Siberian and Japanese 
Irises, including such rare varie- 
ties as Tectorum Alba, Perry’s 
Blue and many fine seedlings of 
my own. 


Sunnybrook Farm Iris Garden 
Eatontown, Wk. J. 
Catalogue free 





























que Frowen Grown 


GLADIOL SOLD OUT | | DexPHINIUMS 


Thank You! Pincct Persenial Lerkepare the world affords. 
EEDS, w supply last: 
ARTHUR B. MAIN $10 Packer 
Santa Cruz, Calif. CHAS. F. BARBER 
1552 Union Avenue - Portland, Oregon 























EMMA E. PATTERSON A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


Gladiolus Grower GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Burlington, - - Wisconsin ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 





























ASTER PLANTS 


As hard as nails. Ready about June 10. 
VICK’S STRAIN 
25c. and 30c. per doz. delivered 
Get On Our List 
DONELS FLOWER GARDENS 
Waukesha — Wis. 


























PRIZE GLADIOLI | 


Gladioli from the strain 
tat beapentnced nnn Sn Son pen ye Send for our brochure, Irises and Irie Gar 

State Wai for the page six years, bay i 
iene R. WALLACE & CO. Led. 


JOHN J. PROUTY, Baldwinsville,N. Y. Tunbridge Welle, 





1p Seer S°] | 











The Home of M h IF h 
CHOICE GLADIOLI | | V° Marechal Foc 


Fall of 1923. 
WILLIS R. SKELLY W. R. LeGRON 


125 Amherst Drive - Toledo, Ohic 























known 5 foot contains 

ey4-re- 
Peterson’s Master Lists . 
Value $255 
For 2.00 


S9588 














PETER HOPMAN & SONS, 
Gladiolus 








Hillegom, . 
for 36 colored prints, in 36 varieties, 
| strong carton, 6 x 9 inches. in 














| MF. &C.C. WRIGHT | 


Wholesale and Retail Growers 


: \ 
SPRY: DX LaPorte. Ind, 
Gladioli , | 
ping While we grow the French, English and othes Soorie 


o tions, we specialize in American grown 
Our new lists will be ready about and ins, and nape the shat cont @ collections by 
: Brand, is Harrison, Pleas, : w, 
. Nov. 1. A card will bring them. Terry, Richardson, Lewis, Minot, Saunders and Se 
Chicago, Ill. } cor obtainable—America First. 
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Farm and Garden 
An Attractive Monthly Magazine 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL 


FARM AND GARDEN ASSOCIATION 

Read by thousands who love gardening ; and 
who observe in the signs of the times the 
meaning of farming and gardening in home, 
economic and civic affairs today. 

$2.00 covers annual membership in the 
Association and the magazine. Write for 
application blank to 
1732 STEVENS BLDG. - CHICAGO 














NOT TOO LATE! 


bulbs be planted all through 
BS ee Rm A me ph he 


necessary 
BUT, in ordering 

duied is temniag sitio a seria, cive sscont 

Send in caters fot soy Variety St souel tiem 

and I tg hv eng eS While they last I will 








Sylva, Charlemagne, Flora, 

Hohenstaufen, Liebesfeuer, Mrs. Dr. N Mrs. 
Moulton, White Wonder, Mrs. Velthu 
Pride of » Joe Coleman, 
Princeps, of Lancaster, Elizabeth Gerberding, 
Se acs tk flag lt Eee we Sed 

eep . 

ur check. Mention THE FLower Gro’ 4 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF 























Ind ~ Iowa 
EACH BULBLETS 
A. B. Kunderé. $ 7% $.75 doz. 
Anna Eberius__.._.........__- 2 -20 doz. 
| a Sl NE Le SE a 25 .20 doz. 
Fern Kyle 12.50 1.50 each 
Golden Measure_____._.._____ 1.00 75 doz. 
Golden Glory.............-_-.- 35 35 doz. 
‘ise 25 -20 doz. 
Marie Kunderd............... 3.00 3.00 doz. 
ales 75 doz. 
15 doz. 
25 doz. 
50 doz. 
50 doz. 
98 W 











BEARDED IRIS 


A 1923 supplement to our 
catalogue of 1922 is ready for 
distribution. We shall be glad 
to furnish it for your file of 
flower catalogues. If you do 
not have the catalogue, ask for 
it, too. 


This catalogue was very 
favorably received, and con- 
tains full directions on the cul- 
ture and _ hybridization of 
Bearded Irises. 








THE LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
E. B. Williamson & Paul H. Cook 
Bluffton, Indiana 














Printed in colors. 


-——Most Talked About Flower Book—— 


Published in the last four years—Be sure to read “Unvarnished Facts 
Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with Peonies.” 


PEONIES 


Send 25c to HENRY S. COCPER, Kenosha, Wis. 

















SOLD OUT 


for this season, and plan done. Next 
jonny ae OR, the 
world for sale. 
Champlain View Gardens 
ELMER E. GOVE .- Burlington, Vermont 





a 








| C. M. Grossman 


Wholesale Grower 
HIGH CLASS GLADIOLI 


|. Peteateny Mich. 














MY NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS FOR 1922 


Include “ Belladonna.” Also Phlox Rosalind; the 





>:OPALESCENT : 
pure self color with eof: ies throes lines. & vigorous 
wer with excellent ‘o and 











. Fifty conte each, 
rustless aluminium tags 
brass one 





double Baby Breath; the 3 best new Oriental Poppies; 
and other valuable novelties. All described in a little 
Folder with colored plate of Iris. May I mail you one? 

My latest leaflet, “News From the Hybridizer’s 























The beautiful new pink Gladiolus RADIANT MORN, 
on, te Variety and first 
prize for Dark pink at the Iowa State Fair 1922. 


It is destined to become a leading commercial variety 
jen Se its - Soe Se pink cambios 
with good growing and excellen ipping q es. 
When cut fn bud bloomed indoors it makes a fine 

w 


ii 


We have a limited amount of stock to sell this year 
and prices as follows: 
RADIANT MORN, i® inch up, Bet per 100........ $20.00 
RADIANT MORN, 1% to 2% inch a4 100.... 16.00 
RADIANT MORN, ie to iy inch, per 100......_. 12.00 
RADIANT MORN Bulblets, pe we ona $15.00. Dozen 
boomins size given free with order of 1000 


Look our large list of commercial varieties in 
March amber. 


MAPLE HILL NURSERY 
C. J. Siemer, Prop., Nora Springs, Ia. 





Huntington Beach Nurseries 
DAHLIAS 
Largest Growers in the West 








Seventh & Main 
HUNTINGTON BEACH - CALIFORNIA 


4 
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SEE COLORADO BY MAIL 


Your choice of any of the following scenic 
folders, each containing 20 views (post card 
size) in colors, with brief descriptions : Six 
different folders at 15c. each; 2 for 25c. ; 
6 for 66c. (Stamps accepted). 


Mountain Parks 
Pike’s Peak Auto Highway 
Broncho Busting 


If not “= leased, return the folders and 
refund 


your money. 


J.D. ‘ide - Boulder, Colorado 


Richard Ciener Company 


Originators and Growers 
of the Largest and Finest 
Gladieli and Petunias 














Catalogue on Request 


KEN TFIELD 


Marin County CALIFORNIA 
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THE EDGEWATER FARMS 
Sterling, HWinois 







1 ‘ \Y AND 
Our New Spring 1923 Catalog Min, Soe. per 100; ie Tee noe ioe, Soe” 
. per 


¥% in. 
which lists many new and rare fruits, or- ben, 4 in. 













































Growers ee Sal io y 
.75 per 100, % in. 
158, . a sanete shrubs pubeged Sowers, ua berenty phen. Snapdragon, age Wa! and 
GLADIOLI R BRAND PEONY FARMS Sound Delphinium, each. Belladona Del 
ETAIL Faribautt - Mine. inium, 20c. each. 

















SNOWDROPS---IRISES FLORAL GARDENS| Hallauer’s Dahlias 





Will this season limited quantities of 
Twill dig aly te Bll cress 6 fos 30, sty. Coder mow : Sith Carmen Iden . 
) c Crawford, Mona Lisa, Mrs. Bothin, Mrs. dantly throughout the season, be sure to make 
Star of Bethlehem. 30c. rade prem Peters, Purple Gi Rose Ash, Souvenir your selections from our list, which is free for 
Irises for summer delivery, one month earlier Theda Bara, White Wonder and other good your name and address. No goods sent out unless 
: yay a Fe oe list. ones. If interested write us. of the highest quality. 
canes etn ounie. CARTERVILLE, MO. EM. SANFORD, Madison. New Jersey | N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N. Y. 
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WE, WISH TO THANK the readers of Tux MORE PERFECT PEONIES—-BY CUMM FLORISTS’ Flower 
pe ae Nang nary Be hg par 4 As Good as Any. eats G0 Meee 
them a's more beautifal Garden than ever Grower of the world's best Peonies SEEDS 
E. J. KUNDERD & SON W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist Sm Evioce 
Ashley - Indiana REMINGTON, INDIANA KELWAY & SON, - Langport, England 
2 s 
Gladvista Gardens Gladioli | F A, THOLE AMERICAN BEAUTY!! 
Our specialty is “ Bulbs” produced from e od One of the best Dahlias for the cut 
small bulbs and bulbiets. Having a surplus of 1 in. BULB GROWER trade is American Beauty, large 
until June 10th: 50 bulbs for $2.00, not labeled. ‘Extra Stra «| -2754 45th Ave., S. W., Seattle, Wash. flower deep wine red. Stock for sale next 
or names of interested friends. Dahlia list on SPECIALTIES HENR a 
request. ° 
F. C. HORNBERGER Dutch Tulips YC. ECKERT, Belleville, i. 
Ham! - . New York 
* W. J. ENGLE & SON Peonies and Irises 
Peonys & Iris R. R. NO. &, DAYTON, OHIO Peace tae wocnmvel 
Catalogues ready by June 15 GROWERS OF "ing and pecking 
GILBERT H. WILD HIGH GRADE PEONIES AND IRIS cent, > —) ~ > hee 
imi ‘ Address Ee. M. BUECHLY 
Sarcoxie - Mo. We will ex for 9 limited quantity of Grecaviten, ate 
GLADIOLI.. 1 i Purpose : 
We have been growing Gladioli for several years, Peonies For Every ane GLADIOLI--- Speciat_Clean-up_Sale 
getting up stock on over varieties of newer Gladi- la most attractive assortment, desieable 
oli. Mostly Kunderd and Diener varieties. While we test novelties of merit, the rare and On all orders amounting to $1.00 or more 
are new to FLOWER GROWER readers, we to py tp Le I will give a 30% reduction from catalog prices 
become better acquainted. Send your name for our Send your name for our new catalogue and If you haven't a catalog, write for one. Stock 
nailing list and get our price list of Glads, Peonies, wees PES ~ limited. Mail your order Catalogue w Cohort 
Car fall prices ill tater sone, Producers of Plants that Grow and Bloom John H. McKibbin, 1309 Divisies St. Goshen, Ind. 
HOEVET & SONS - Fairfield, Nebr. | _SPringticld > (8. Ohio 

















Most Talked About Flower Book—— 





Alfred Oesterling | 





Published in the last four years—Be sure to read “Unvarnished Facts | 
ee Sled ects Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with Peonies. 
Star Route, Butler, Pa. P E Oo N I E. S 


“Send Ki. - 
acacaitaitdeiicnenaiat Printed in colors. Send 25¢ to HENRY S. COOPER, Kenosha, Wis. 


—— 125 Acres —— WIZAR (D 


IN GLADIOLI mot BRAN 
Vaughan’s Seed Store ECHO-DALE Sheep Manure 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK . ie 
: Pennsylvania and California Wonderfu! natural fertilizer for amateur or 
Dahlias and Gladioli. Seas oe bien, fre nd shinee 
GLADIOLI GLADIOLI teas oo syns and depends. 
ECHO-DALE FLOWER GARDENS nleae med pes wae te amet Gm grins 
HARRY J. VICK. annem Sees, See & oe ee oe 
Charlotte Station - ROCHESTER, N. Y. Norristown - - Pennsylvania 












































We must stop selling as we are sold out of 

== most all varieties we care to sell. We 

Soy va Aw sang gual nape cena 
their liberal patronage. 


GLADIO 


Will have'a fine assortment of new varieties for next year. 


THE FARMER NURSERY 
E. A. FARMER, Prop. 
Linden Hills Sta., Route 2 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
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$1 BARGAINS — onic inches, 


to two inches 
14 Bertrex, 15 Bordeaux. Crystal White, 
18 Daisy Rand, Te Goliath, 14 Herada 


from Independence, Iowa 
We will be glad to send our retail or wholesale list. 


G. D. Black & Son, 


Retail Wholesale 
Independence, lowa Albert Lea, Minn. 








Our crop for 1923-24 is now planted and 

GLADIOLUS BULBS- ioxtsse'weit! ts comoricessach varie 

Fern Kyle, American Beauty, Anna Eberias: Byron 1 Robert 

Ki Anthony K: Mona Lisa, Prim E. J. Shaylor, Purple 
Glory, Alice Tiplady, Mary Bickford and others. ‘ ; 
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Stand Supreme 


Send for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
A. E. KUNDERD 
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° ® can be planted for 

Gladiol late bloom in this 

7 climate as late as 
June 25th or July rst. 


Let us send you prepaid a mix- 
ture of the following varieties : 

Gretchen Zang, Bertrex, Herada, 
Niagara, Panama, Schwaben, and 
America, ALL BLOOMING SIZE, 
at $2.50 per 100. 


Add 5% for postage west of 
Mississippi River and Canada. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio 
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Thank You 


Friends and Customers 


for the many orders during the season just 
Clusag. 


Lilywhite has sold wonderfully and stocks 
which are not sold will be planted by the 
time you read this advertisement. 





Will reserve until June 15th some stocks 
of bulbs only of 


Le Marechal Foch 


and quotations will be as follows: 











Special offer on little 
bulbs which went through 
the screen in grading, up 
to 3 in., $10.00 per thou- 
sand, postpaid; 5,000 $45. 





Le Marechal Foch 


As Foch is a rapid growing variety and 
early, planting up to July lst will give 
satisfactory results. 


Bulblets will all be planted before June 
lst. Have only bulbs as above. 


H. E. Meader 
Dover, N. H. 
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Calcium, N. Y. 
June, 1923 


que Frlower Grower 








Gladiolus Bulbs 














Prepaid in the 4th zone. 1% in. and larger doz. 109 
8 EER RE a EE SP ee $ .75 $ 5.00 
Gretchen Zang . .60 4.00 
L’Immaculee --.........-- -85 6.00 
Ee etla anne. dedininhtintinngadiiiiinanaatsimercindietl -85 6.00 
Mary Fennell -85 6.90 
Pt PED: sshcacsspovnenadannecsatnbbus 1.00 7.00 
Py EE PONE oceccncceccctcescqactecoenee A5 3.00 
Mrs. Watt : d 3.00 
Monmoutk 3.00 
Pink Perfection 5.00 
Red Emperor 7.00 
IN Ol iain eh Bnd Baa lieaticcnantninimnanagnGee 16.00 
Schwaben é 3.00 
ERE ER SIE LE RE EE en 1.50 10.00 
EE HE: nacansiinbianinvtwrenntindigndéintbt 85 6.00 

Three at the Dozen Rate, 25 at the 100 Rate 
GEO. HALL - Adelphia, N. J. 
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HARDY PERENNIALS IS OUR SPECIALTY 





We grow only the best varieties and are always testing the new ones 
Our prices are consistent with the quality of the plants. We can in 
crease the beauty of your garden and satisfy: you, as we have done 
hundreds of others. 

Price List is ready and correspondence handled personally and 


romptly. 
x Orchadotte Nurseries 
WEST PO 


BOX M INT, Montz. Co., PA. 
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CENTRAL IOWA Gladioli Gardens-—-10"% °F, sous 


Our new location 14 miles from Des Moines City limits, on 
Central Iowa Electric Railway line, Colfax Division, River to 
River State Highway. 

Kunderd’s beautiful Ruffled Glads and Diener’s finest varieties 
and other noted Hybridizers’ Strains, a specialty. 

E. R. BEEBE & SONS, Props. - - Altoona, lowa 




















Iris. Collections 


My May offer of Iris Collections lists nine- 
teen different combinations, of which the 
following are specimens : 


Beginners Collection 


Iris King (G & K) 
Loreley (G & K) 
Princess Victoria Louise (G & K) 
Mrs. Alan Gray (Foster) 
Nibelungen (G & K) 
Monsignor (Vilmorin) 
Pallida Dalmatica 
Perfection (Barr) 
Prosper Laugier (Verdier) 
Archeveque (Vilmorin) 
Rhein Nixe (G & K) 
Blue Jay (Farr) 
Quaker Lady (Farr) 
Pocahontas (Farr) 
Alcazar (Vilmorin) 
15 Varieties for $5.00 


Collection “ 1923-B * 


Ambassadeur (Vilmorin) 
Magnifica (Vilmorin) 
Prospero (Y eld) 
Anna Farr (Farr) 
4 Varieties for $10.00 











(Shipments—Express Collect ) 
I will be glad to mail you the entire list of offers, 
and will include a copy of my Garden Notes No. 12, 
just issued. 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, 
So. Washington St, Van Wert, Ohio 


BETTER WAY TO GARDEN | 


Don’t break your back pulling weeds and chuppiug the 
ground. Push this machine (like a lawn mower) 


BARKER Weeder, Mulcher & Cultivator 


Eight blades revolving against underground knife destroy 
the weeds, and in same operation break the clods and surface 
crust into a perfect soil mulch. Finest cultivation pos 
sible. “Best Weed Killer Ever Used.”” Has guards to 
ag leaves. Shovels fcr deeper cultivation. Used 
y thousands vegetabl: 
and flower gardeners. ex- 
tena al Stations, etc. 
nexpensive. Book illus- 
trates machine, gives 
prices, etc. Send for copy 
today. No obligation. 


BARKER MFG. CO. 


Box F, David City, Nebr. 































AND NOW 
THE PERFECT 




















PLANT SPRAYER! 


Y A SIMPLE easy pressure of the hand, the 

APHICID Universal Pump-Sprayer converts 

any liquid into the finest heavy mist vapor—no 

drops—and projects it powerfully exactly where 

you want it. An ideal device for spraying 

insecticides or moistening cut flowers. No waste. Light; 

compact; easily cleaned; wears a lifetime. Fits any bottle or 

can. Made wholly of nickel-plated brass; no rubber to wear 

or tin to rust. Has a score of other practical uses about 

greenhouse or store. Size approved for general use, No. 2, 

12 inches long. Sent postpaid. Order direct. The dozen 
price effects a big saving. 





No. 2 APHICID Universal Pump-Sprayer 
12 Inches 
Each $1.00 Dozen $7.20 


Four other sizes. Write Dept. Cl for descriptive literature 


OSTRA CORPORATION 


114 East 2Sth St., New York 
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WE ARE sold out on Gladiolus Bulbs for this 
season which has been a very good 
one for us and wish to thank the 
many readers of the FLOWER GROWER 
for their liberal patronage. 


We are planting several new and fine varie- 
ties and will have a large stock of such varieties 
as Alice Tiplady, Anna Eberius, 1910 Rose, 
Myrtle, Maidens’ Blush, Mrs. Dr. Norton, 


Byron L. Smith and many others of equal merit 








A. P. BONVALLET & CO., 
Gladiolus Specialists, 
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Awarded Special Prize For La Couronne 


At New York Bot. Gardens, Bronx Park. Color, Ivory-white, lower 
shading to cp: yellow bases, blotched and stippled brilliant scar- 
let, early, increases rapidly. 
No. 1, $4.50 doz. $30 per 100. Bulblets, $4 per 100. Postpaid. 


GEORGE J. JOERG 


New Hyde Park - - L. L., N. Y¥. 











BLEEDING HEART (Dicentra Spectabilts) 


Here is as fine an old-fashioned plant as any garden lovez may want. Its highly 
ornamental, finely cut foliage, together with the graceful, drooping racemes o 
tractive ink, heart-shaped flowers, make it a delight to the eye during the greater 
part of the ae. 

After several pose I have succeeded in developing a fine stock of this wonderful 
hardy ant offer for summer and fall planting, strong field grown plants at 
50c. each, $5.00 per dozen, delivered anywhere in the U; S. “a 

Please write today for my modest catalogue entitled, “ Hardy Plants for the Home Gardens.” 
You will find it to contain an abundance of worth while varieties of Phiox, Iris, 
Delphiniums, including a fine, pure white strain, etc. Gladly mailed freeon request. 


W. A. TOOLE, (Garry-Nee-Dule), BARABOO, WIS. 


NARCISSI 


(Including All Choicest and Newest Varieties) 
ALL KINDS OF 


TULIPS 
In Very Large Assortment 


HYACINTHS, Etc. 
Ask for descriptive Price-List 


J. HEEMSKERK 


Gladiolus Specialist 
Care P. van Deursen 
SASSENHEIM “* HOLLAND 




















Cherry Hill Peonies 


Are the embodiment of over fifty years’ painstaking effort 
in perfecting and developing the famous CHERRY Hiii STRAIN 
which won the American Peony Society Gold Medal in Boston 
1915, Detroit 1919, Boston 1921, and London, Ontario, 1922. 

During mid June our Peonies will be at their best, and we 
extend a cordial invitation to all to visit us at that time and 
see a glorious sight. 

Their wonderful beauty may be yours at a moderate out- 
lay. Our catalog will describe them as well as our choice 
fris, Phlox, Hardy Perennials and Specimen Evergreens. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES (T. C. Thurlow's Sons, Inc.) 
West Newbury - th 


I@" Noi open Sundays 


Mass. 














I'd Like to Have You | 
Know the Best Peonies | 


In brilliancy and range of colors, in size and 
fragrance of bloom, in hardiness and vigor of | 
growsh. and freedom from insect pests, 

‘eonies are unsurpassed by any flowers 

June is the month to select the Peonies you 
admire and order for autumn shipment. 
Come to Wyomissing in Peony-time, and get 
acquainted with the hundreds of varieties 
growing here. 
a copy of 


Better Plants--By Farr 


listing all Peonies rated by the American | 
Peony Society, with a number of novelties 
and rare varieties of merit. “ Better Plants by 
Farr” will be sent on request to any Peony | 
grower. 


Bertrand H. Farr 
Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
121 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 








If you cannot come, send for 
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